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RECENT NOTICES. 
From the North American and United States’ Gazette. 

We have received from Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle the last number of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, which is published quarterly, unde, 
the direction of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. A glance through its pages shows what is well understood—that it is a 
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Aut. l.—THOMAS WRIGHT IN AND OUT OF THE FOUNDRY. 


It is pleasant, amidst all the crude philanthropy and osten- 
tatious sentimentalism of the age, to find here and there an 
instance of plain, self-denying, operative benevolence—benevo- 
lence resulting from sober, settled religious faith, and applying 
itself, judiciously and successfully, to the mitigation of human 
suffering and the restoration of the fallen, guilty and degraded 
to paths of virtue and peace. 

To sit still in one’s parlor, or counting-room or office, and 
kindly contribute to the maintenance of some excellent charity, 
is one thing and a good thing. It enables some working-man 
or woman to afford relief to the distressed, when otherwise (for 
want of means) he could only pity or partially relieve them. But 
the contributor’s money is cold and senseless. Exchanged for 
clothing, food or fuel, it supplies the wants of the naked, the 
hungry and the shivering; but it has none of “the genial 
warmth of Christian love,’’ which, while blessing others, is 
itself more richly blest. A five-dollar bank-note may put a decent 
coat on the back of a convict who is about to be dismissed after 
a seven years’ term of service in the cell; and he would doubt- 
less be grateful (as the Prison Society is, in his behalf) for so 
much humane consideration as this gift betokens. But we need 
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2 THOMAS WRIGHT 


not say how far short this falls of an expression of personal sym- 
pathy and earnest effort palpable to his own senses, to prop up 
the weak resolution, and stimulate the fainting courage of the 
unhappy man. If he has.a home, with what heart can he turn 
towards it? If he would seek a livelihood, what claims has he 
to sympathy or employment? Howshall his almost extinct nature 
be revived? How can the power of vicious habits be subdued ? 
Not by gold and silver, valuable as they are. Not by food and 
raiment, though indispensable in their place. These will not, 
nor will anything supply the place of a living, moving man, with 
a beating heart and a beaming eye, and a word of kindness 
spoken to the ear, and a manifestation of personal sympathy 
that sometimes subdues even the most obdurate. 

“‘ This man receiveth sinners and EATETH with them!”’ said 
the cavilling Pharisees and Scribes, when the incarnate Re- 
deemer was fulfilling his mission of mercy to our fallen world. 
Had he only preached to sinners about his self-righteous fault- 
finders, or discussed various methods of reforming and improv- 
ing them, or suggested some new social organization to do 
away with sinners altogether, they would not have murmured, 
but when they saw Him actually taking them into personal in- 
tercourse, and even “‘ sitting at meat with them’’—as if he were 
no better than they—their pharisaic sensibilities were shocked. 

In this case, as in all things else, our divine Master has 
‘‘left us an example that we should follow his steps.”” “ Going 
about doing good,” is a very different affair from sitting still 
and doing good. ‘“ Head to head, heart to heart, hand to 
hand’’—our eye beaming kindly on the guilty and wretched, 
our words finding an echo in his heart, our prayers mingling 
with his sobs of penitence and shame ;—we two alone—in the 
separate cell—in close and solemn communion—this is a process 
by which we may hope to rescue the fallen from utter perdition, 
and encourage his feeble efforts to be a man instead of a con- 
victed, incorrigible felon. 


We have been led into this train of thought by contemplating 
the philanthropic labors of Tuomas Wricut, of Manchester, 
(England). We do not remember to have seen any history of 
a single life that presents more interesting aspects. 

He was born in 1789, near Edinburgh (Scotland), and of 
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course is now not far from sixty-three years of age. His father 
was a cattle dealer—a poor, but industrious and honest man. 
When seven years old, the boy was put under the care of an aunt 
who resided in Manchester, and was there subjected to a some- 
what rigid religious training. In an ordinary Sunday-school he 
received all the education he ever had, except that which he gave 
himself. Neither home nor Sunday-school, however, was able 
to control his will or restrain his propensity to waywardness and 
evil associations. His good aunt was meanwhile mourning over 
her misguided nephew’s self-will and vagrancy, and earnestly 
imploring the interposition of divine power, to turn him from 
the paths of the destroyer. She did not seekin vain. Though 
viciously disposed, he had not given himself up to depraved 
courses. His conscience had never ceased to upbraid his per- 
verseness, and sometimes its reproofs were almost intolerable. 
Naturally kind in his feelings, he had cherished the better 
emotions of his nature, and when “the truth as it is in Jesus’ 
took possession of his mind and heart, a deep religious sentiment 
added its sanctions and impulses to his previous moral yearn- 
ings, and he became as consistent as he was earnest and devoted, 
in what he regarded as his duty. 

At fifteen years of age, Thomas began an apprenticeship in one 
of the Manchester Foundries—at the rate of five shillings ($1,25) 
a week, wages. By dint of hard labor, honest industry and in- 
creasing usefulness, he gradually secured an advance of his 
wages, till they reached the sum of sixteen dollars a week. He 
remained in the Foundry from the age of fifteen till the age of 
sixty-two; and with the wages he received (between the ex- 
tremes we have mentioned,) he contrived to feed, clothe and 
educate a family of nineteen children (being married twice), 
and so to educate them that ‘as wives and husbands they have 
been and are centres of a high and durable domestic influence”’ 
—and all this in the heart of Manchester and while pursuing 
his daily toil from five in the morning till six at night—with 
only the interval needful for meals! 

Karly in his domestic life, Mr. Wright began the practice of 
apportioning his income among such objects as he was disposed 
to aid. At the end of every week he deliberately set apart 
from the common stock a certain portion for food, clothing, 
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4 THOMAS WRIGHT 


rent, schooling and “for the needy,’’ and the bounds of this 
allotment were strictly observed. ‘If the belly or the back 
pleaded against the head or the heart, the answer was, Thine 
allotment must do—no trenching on others’ rights can be per- 
mitted.” 

If love is in a man, as some one says, it will find or make 
for itself some outlet. Thomas Wright's benevolence would 
not suffer him to be idle so long as a work of charity was with- 
in his power. How he came to feel a special interest in the 
condition of prisoners and convicts, is shown in the following 
incident : 

One day, while discharging his duties in the Foundry, he 
was addressed by a young man of prepossessing appearance and 
manners, who asked him for employment. 

“JT know your countenance—Is it possible? What! Re- 
turned ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wright, returned! and not, I hope, the worse 
for my absence; as I think you will learn if you give me a 
trial.” 

‘That is not so easy. However, I should like to aid you, 
and if you are discreet, no one here shall know your history.” 

‘Thank you heartily for the chance of recovering my posi- 
tion. I know that a returned convict will be despised and 
scorned, if not hated. So be sure I shall keep my own coun- 
sel.” 

The experiment proved eminently successful, and added an- 
other to the many instances in which kindness and confidence 
have won a victory, where penal suffering (needful and whole- 
some as itis) has failed in the contest. 

Such a man as Thomas Wright cannot be long in the com- 
pany of others (no matter how large a crowd) without being 
known. His gentle speech will be contrasted with the harsh 
and violent language of passion—his benevolence with the sel- 
fishness of those around him, and his humane and sympathising 
temper with the cold, unfeeling indifference, which characterises 
the majority of men. Such a candle cannot be hid under a 


bushel—it has its place upon a candlestick, and gives light to 
all that are in the house. 


One of the hands in the Foundry invited him to pay a visit 
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to a city prison, known as the “‘ New Bailey.”” “My father,” 
said he, ‘is employed there as a turn-key. He has heard me 
speak of your kindness—he says kindness is wanted in the 
Bailey, and he hopes you will go and see him.”’ 

This was warrant enough for a man of his spirit. He went 
with a high purpose—it was to minister to the guilty. At first, 
he was regarded with distrust, and experienced—what is not 
peculiar to the Manchester prison—the coldness of official re- 
serve. But it did not deter him. He went about his work 
calmly, prudently and patiently, until the officers in charge, 
began to discover that there was'not only no harm in the man, 
but that he had good qualities, and was withal an invaluable 
aid in all their higher desires and efforts. The result was, as 
we are told, that he became a regular, unpaid officer—a part: of 
the machinery—“ a part so essential, that without it, the engine 
could scarcely work, or work most gratingly to the ear and dis- 
tressingly to the heart, for want of the oil of spontaneous love 
to relieve the friction.” 

All special, all difficult cases were consigned to Mr. Wright’s 
care. The heart that the chaplain could not soften; the heart 
that the chaplain could not comfort; the boy or the girl that 
no one else could look after when the term of punishment was 
ended; claims for a special investigation of alleged guilt, made 
by condemned innocence; claims for a commutation of sentence ; 
claims for shortening the time of suffering; claims for remis- 
sion of the entire penalty—all came, most naturally, into Mr. 
Wright's hands, and were treated by him im a spirit in which 
mercy rejoiced over justice, and yet in which justice was not 
disregarded. In a word, all the remedial and corrective work- 
ings of the law and the prison begun and ended in him. 

He was the moral physician of the New Bailey. If there enter- 
edits walls a child who had received in any degree a superior train- 
ing, and who would be grossly injured by being placed in company 
with ordinary prisoners, Mr. Wright interposed to procure for 
such an one a separate apartment and gentler treatment. When 
there came from one of the higher strata, a young man who had 
erred rather through the force of thoughtless passion than de- 
praved principle, he found in Mr. Wright a friend who had an eye 
for good qualities, while he pitied and blamed bad ones, and who 


by constant attention and judicious conversation, rather than 
rebuke or direct precept, after winning the prisoner’s heart, 
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6 THOMAS WRIGHT 


lifted him up to hope and some degree of self-respect, and pre- 
pared the way for his eventual recovery. 

How soft and balmy were the words he spoke in the ears of 
aged offenders, and how did their heart sink and melt under their 
power! Even the incorrigible ones of middle life; men whose 
hearts were cankered, all whose feelings and impulses were per- 
verted, and all whose wishes and designs were brutal and hostile 
to society, felt subdued and humbled before him, and yet desired 
the presence of a power which made them uneasy, and, for a mo- 
ment, half repentant. The worst cases had the largest share of 
Mr. Wright’s attention. When condemned by the world, when de- 
serted by companions, when disowned by relatives, in the hour of 
fear, in the hour of convulsive agony, in the hour of gloomiest 
death, they found in Thomas Wright’s sympathy, solace and 
strength. Nor was the beauty of his ministry marred by self-ex- 
altation, nor its value and efficiency diminished by fanatical fer- 
vors or morbid sensibilities. Thomas Wright is a strong as well 
as a kind man; he is distinguished for good sense as well as 
good feeling; and without knowing it, he has in him—acquired 
in the school of life—a world of philosophy. Always wise, pru- 
dent and kind, he can, when needful, reprove with firmness 
and condemn without qualification; but so strong is the pre- 
dominance of love in his character, that kindness ever mingles 
with his rebuke, and pity is ever in the ascendant; and to their 
blended influence his severe words owe very much of their 
power. 

Without the prison, Mr. Wright has been perhaps more use- 
ful. A great gulf divides prison life from the life of our homes. 
More is the pity. But the gulf exists; it is a wide gulf; it is a 
deep gulf; darkness and ruin are in it; and therein have thou- 
sands, yes, tens of thousands, fallen into unrelieved darkness and 
irretrievable ruin. What mistress of a house will take as a 
servant a young woman fresh from the supposed corruptions of 
a prison? What shopkeeper will receive into his service a bo 
who has served his only apprenticeship in a cell? Where is the 
warehouse into which a man may hope to step from the gate of 
the penitentiary? Nay, among their equals, persons of their 
own rank, ‘prison-birds’ are scorned and scouted. Not one 
honest means of procuring a bit of bread! Starvation or pil- 
fering seems to be the sole practical alternative! A precarious 
life of contempt in society, or plenty and comparative ease 
in the prison: between the two, few will hesitate long; 
and certainly the bulk of prisoners, in their ignorance and 
moral infirmity, are not likely to hesitate at all. Theft is pre- 
ferred to inanition, and again the prison gates are closed on the 
pitiable victim. Pitiable? Yes, truly pitiable, uneducated, 
untaught, uncared for—cast out and cast away, that boy has 
instincts strong as your own, feels the sickness of extreme 
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hunger, shivers in the cold of night, is desolate at heart as he 
wanders through your crowded streets, a despised stranger, and 
deserves your commiseration, if, under his complicated woes, he 
yields to temptation, and takes what is not his own. He is 
guilty; but are you blameless? You will catch him, we know, 
and you will incarcerate him; and in so doing you will make 
him worse than he is, make his lot darker until it becomes 
hopeless, and thus you will punish him; you will give him what 
you call ‘his deserts :’ nevertheless, he is pitiable, and the more 
pitiable is he because the hand that ought to have aided him to 
rise, pressed him down until it crushed him. 

The gulf of which we have spoken, Mr. Wright has at- 
tempted to bridge over. In scores of instances his efforts 
have been successful. Many a child has he restored to its 
grateful parents; many a youth has he enabled to re-enter the 
social paths from which he had been driven by guilt; many a 
young woman has he replaced in domestic service; many a 
transport to whom, on his return to England, would have been 
given no home, has he established in comfort and honest inde- 
pendence on his native soil. ‘The task was by no means easy. 
It required money, it required time, it required energy, it re- 
quired prudence—above all, it required character, and the con- 
fidence which high character inspires. All these, somehow or 
other, we scarcely know how, Mr. Wright supplied. And yet 
he toiled, as we have said, from five in the morning till six at 
night. What an exemplification of the maxim, ‘ where there’s 
a will there’s a way!’ Every evening was employed in the good 
work; every Sunday was employed in the good work; a minute 
now and then in the course of the day might be spared for the 
good work; and ‘short time’ might be imposed on the coffee- 
cup and the knife and fork, and the bed might be made to 
pay a large contribution. Yet how were these fragments 
wrought into the whole of this sublime benevolence? The actor 
himself could but imperfectly answer the question. However, 
the work has been done, and the work is now proceeding. 

Without aid, its accomplishment would have been next to 
impossible. The aid, when the amount of the work is consi- 
dered, was not great. For years—many years—Mr. Wright 
labored in obscurity, uncheered and unassisted. But there 
came to his aid a circle of benevolent ladies, that appreciated 
his labors, extended to him sympathy, gave him openings 
into social life for his outcasts, and with a liberal hand 
supplied the deficiencies of his own scanty treasury. Assisted, 
without being patronised, Mr. Wright found ready entrance 
into the mansions of the rich, the cabinets of ministers, the 
reports of prison-inspectors; into poor-houses, and convict- 
ships and penitentiaries. In a word, he became a man of 
note, and found his means of usefulness multiplied around him. 
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8 THOMAS WRIGHT, &c. 


But how could he occupy this large, and to him inviting 

sphere? ‘There he was still in the foundry, too conscientious a 
man to allow even benevolence to detract a hair’s weight from 
his daily and hourly service! Besides, he felt the pressure of 
all these claims on his health and vigor. 

Not that Thomas Wright is a debilitated man. Arrived at the 
age of sixty-three, he is on the whole hale and vigorous, and has 
strength to perform a very large amount of additional good for 
his kind. Still the duties of the foundry and the duties of the 
prison were too heavy as well as incompatible. So thought his 
prison friends. Accordingly, they came forward with a determi- 
nation and liberality worthy of good and wise men. The conse- 
quence is, that Thomas Wright, who has been the means of 
giving freedom of body and freedom of mind to so many, is 
now free himself—free to yield to his own noble impulses, free 
to achieve a larger measure of good than as yet he has been 
able to put his hand to. His career is now only about to begin. 
At present he is ‘the Manchester Philanthropist ;’ ere long 
he will be ‘the Philanthropist of England.’ Nor will his 
benign influence be confined within our shores. With deep 
pleasure do we anticipate the amplest and the best results. At 
this moment, Thomas Wright is setting out on a tour of two 
thousand miles; a tour of benevolence, in which he will visit 
the needy, the captive, the convict, the lowly, and the great; 
doing in all cases whatever he can to abate the ills and aug- 
ment the good of the world. 

Our portrait presents a faithful likeness of his countenance 
when in repose. If the traces of more years than he actually 
numbers are there; if the face is shawdowed by a pensiveness 
inclining to melancholy, reflect on the character of his benevo- 
lent ministry, and you will learn the cause. In the pious and 
gentle goodness of that countenance, you behold characteristics, 
proofs, and consequences of a practical benevolence the most 
earnest, gentle, self-denying and constant. The man, however, 
can be fully seen and known only in conversation, when that 
thoughtful face is lighted up with purest and brightest radia- 
tions of his own affectionate heart. But, no! really to know 
Mr. Wright, you must behold him in his labors. In truth we 
believe that he is completely known, and can be completely 
known, by none but those to whom he ministers. 

Reader, ‘oo thou and do likewise.”’ There is want and woe 
all around you. Put your hand to some means of supplying 
the one and alleviating the other. Do what you can your- 
self; and what you cannot do, assist others to do who are able 
and willing. 






































PAUPERISM——ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


Arr. Il—PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


There are very few questions of philanthropy on which the 
opinions of really benevolent people have been more divided 
than that which concerns the treatment of the poor. With its 
bearings as affected by the principles of political economy, it 
would not be prudent nor pertinent for us to meddle, but as 
connected with ignorance, crime and suffering, it is strictly 
within the province of our Journal—though our narrow limits 
will allow nothing more than two or three very general sug- 
gestions. 

There are various classes of the poor, each of which presents 
peculiar characteristics. Such are the voluntarily idle poor— 
the poor who are willing to labor, but can find no appropriate 
employment—the industrious poor—the stay-at-home poor—the 
vagrant poor—the street-begging poor—the old and decrepid 
poor—the maimed, imbecile and diseased poor—poor infants— 
poor children—honest poor—thievish poor—cleanly poor—filthy 





poor—permanent poor—temporary poor—shiftless poor—luna- 
tic poor—native poor, and foreign poor. 

In the Philadelphia Alms-house at Blockley, a more general 
though not very exact nor commendable classification was once 
adopted, viz., ‘‘the broken-down who are temperate and virtuous 
in their habits, called the Lord’s poor—the paupers from the 
streets and from prison, bloated with intemperance and covered 
with filth, called the devil’s poor—and the idiots, imbeciles, 
&e., called, not the devil’s poor, but poor devils.”’ 

However we classify this wretched portion of our community, 
it is clear that we have to provide for them, and the provision is 
almost as various as the classes to be relieved. First there is the 
gigantic pile of Alms-houses, where they are congregated in vari- 
ous numbers from half a score as at country poor-houses, to some 
two or three thousand as at Blockley and Bellevue. Then we 
have a goodly number of public and private charity societies. 
Such as, 1, those for relieving the poor generally—of which the 
Union Benevolent Society is one, and a most useful one too. 2 
VOL. VIII.—2 
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10 PAUPERISM——ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


for relieving particular classes of paupers, as widows and orphans: 
and 3, for supplying a particular class of wants, as that of Soup 
Secieties for food, Fuel Saving Societies for fuel, and Dorcas 
Societies for clothes. 

There are also mutual benefit societies to bear the burden of 
much poverty, and then most Christian communities (and in 
one instance at least, a whole denomination) provide for their 
poor members. In addition to all these, there is a vast amount 
of private charity to the poor, now and then most judiciously and 
seasonably bestowed, but much more frequently so distributed 
as to increase both the amount and severity of pauperism and 
pave the way for crime. Those who give alms simply because 
they are asked, (which in a majority of cases is the proximate 
motive), aggravate the evil which they intend to alleviate. A 
man may discharge a musket into a crowd and possibly it may 
neither kill nor even wound any one. So alms may be given to 
beggars indiscriminately, but the chances are a thousand to one 
that it is bestowed injudiciously. ‘ There is a deal of secret 
mischief in every ill-bestowed bounty,” says a correspondent of 
the London Examiner, “‘ though the eye does not see what the 
heart rues. How many a criminal has to curse the careless 
hand that first encouraged him in a life of idleness, imposture 
and vagrancy !”’ 

It is our purpose at the present time to discuss briefly two 
points—1. That a large proportion of the poverty and conse- 
quent crime in the United States might be prevented by proper 
attention to the training of children. 2. That the poverty 
which cannot be prevented, can only be effectually relieved by 
such methods as combine present relief with motives and 
encouragements to self-exertion. 

‘¢ Which is the best method,” asks the late Dr. Chalmers, of 
Scotland, “ of providing for the secular necessities of the poor? 
Is it by laboring to meet the necessity after it has occurred ? 
or by laboring to establish a principle and a habit that would 
go far to prevent its existence? If you wish to get rid of a 
noxious stream, you may first try to intercept it by throwing 
across a barrier; but in this way you only spread the pestilen- 
tial water over a greater extent of ground, and when the basin 
is filled, a stream as copious as before is formed out of its over- 
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flow.- The most effectual method, were it possible to carry it 
into accomplishment, would be to dry up the source.” —Memoirs, 
Am. edit., vol. i. p. 388. 

This is not a new view of the subject, but one which will 
scarcely fail to occur to an observer of ordinary intelligence. 
And perhaps there is no single source of poverty more prolific 
than the incapacity of the poor to use the means of support which 
are within their reach. 'The mother of some half dozen chil- 
dren might, by the skilful use of her needle, keep them all 
comfortably and tidily, though it may be coarsely clothed, with 
an annual expenditure of, (say,) twenty-five dollars. But in order 
to do this, she must know how to cut out and fit their clothes. 
She must take her stitches in good time—she must have skill in 
piecing and patching, so tlat what she puts in, or the mode of 
inserting it, shall not ‘“‘make the rent worse.’’ She must un- 
derstand how to “‘ make up” and ‘‘ make over,”’ so as to trans- 
mit successive suits from the eldest to the youngest, and make 
every strip tell on the body of one or the other as long as it 
will, and then tell for its weight in the rag-bag. 

So of food. There are few poor families in Philadelphia or New 
York, that could not live tolerably, so far as food is concerned, 
by an expenditure of twenty-five, or at farthest thirty cents a 
day. But to do this, there must be some knowledge of the 
compositions of food. If a piece of meat, say three or four 
pounds of mutton or veal, is bought for twenty cents, and 
cooked and put upon the table, with a four-penny loaf of bread, 
it is probable that half a dozen children and two adults will con- 
sume it all, and then not be satisfied. Butif a part of the meat 
is taken and boiled, and the water in which it is boiled and to 
which it communicates much of its nutritive element is properly 
prepared, by the addition of a few vegetables (costing three or 
four cents) and some cheap condiments, the quantity of pala- 
table and nutritious food may be doubled if not quadrupled, and 
the piece of meat, which would otherwise scarcely serve for one 
meal, is really the chief substance of two or three. 

So of fuel. We go into some poor families, and find a large, 
clumsy stove, encumbering a contracted little space, and re- 
quiring an armfull of wood or a peck of coal to bring it up to a 
cooking heat. It cost perhaps eight or ten dollars, and a dollar 
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12 PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


to get it home, and a poor man’s earnings to supply it with fuel 
sufficient for family purposes. Why have they not a snug little 
contrivance, such as we often see standing out at stove-dealers’ 
doors, by which a handful or two of coal will serve to prepare a 
meal, and needs but to be renewed once in two or three hours to 
give out sufficient warmth for comfort? Just because they do 
not think of it. 

So of health. How few people have the least idea what 
preserves and what exposes health. If they really believed 
that eating freely of green pears or apples would be likely to 
give their children a terrible disease—put them to the expense of 
medical attendance, and perhaps destroy life, they would not 
give them such food, nor willingly suffer them to eat it. So, if 
they were aware that sitting or lying on the wet ground—put- 
ting on damp clothes—sleeping in a draft of wind, and a thou- 
sand other like exposures, will probably lay the foundation 
for disease, suffering and death, it would be natural for them 
to guard against such risks. But they do not know it for them- 
selves even, and we cannot reasonably expect them to know 
it for others. We are all aware how much the free use of 
water and the habitual cleanliness of the person contributes to 
health, both physical and moral; yet how close is the connec- 
tion between poverty and dirt! How rare is it to fing a poor 
family, though living within the sound of running water, with 
hands, faces and clothes clean? Or with a tidy floor, or table, 
or an article of furniture in decent plight ? 

These examples will serve to illustrate what we mean by the 
incapacity of the poor to use the means of support and comfort 
which are within their reach. For want, not of material, but 
of skill to make the best use of them, the children are in rags ; 
for want, not of food, but of the best means of preparing it for 
use, the family suffers hunger and distress. The same thing 
happens for want, not of fuel, but of a knowledge of some 
economical method of consuming it: and again, for want, not 
of the means of resisting disease or of restoring health, but of 
due care in avoiding the active causes of disease and death. 

It cannot be said that we mistake the effect for the cause, 
and that their poverty is really the reason why the poor cannot 
fit and mend clothes, or make the most of food and fuel, keep 
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their children clean, and guard them from needless danger. 
Many very poor families do all these things, and thereby divest 
their condition of some of its most distressing features. And for 
this very reason they secure a much larger amount of sympathy, 
and are much more likely to be brought out of their straits. The 
wise man tells us that the destruction of the poor is their poverty ; 
and it is very obvious that their narrowness of means is one of 
the chief agents in keeping them depressed. But our present in- 
quiry respects the proper use of such means as they have; and 
we affirm, that the most revolting features of abject poverty, and 
some of its worst consequences, result from sheer ignorance. 
Among the first we should reckon rags, hunger, filth and dis- 
ease ; and among the second, social corruption, degradation and 
crime. Is this ignorance removable? And if so, may not a 
philanthropic effort be well made for that end? 

It certainly is not removable from the greater number of 
adults. Their personal social habits are too well established to 
be much improved—except where intemperance is the cause ; 
and in such a case, as we all know, some hope may be enter- 
tained, that if a reformation in this respect can be effected, it 
will restore comparative comfort and prosperity to the most 
forlorn. But the habits of the great mass of adult poor are 
incorrigible, and we must turn from them to the children; and 
here our hope of success depends upon two contingencies: 1, 
That they attend a good school, not for a year or two, but 
during their childhood; and, 2, that they are there instructed 
faithfully in those various arts and sciences, which chiefly con- 
tribute to physical, relative and social prosperity and happi- 
ness. It is in vain to talk to us of merging families in large 
communities to save the expenses of food, fuel, rent, &c. Kc. 
An infinitely wise and benevolent Creator has constituted the 
family relation, and has established its duties, and has imposed 
obligations growing out of this relation, and reaching thence 
into all the departments of the social state, and has even inter- 
woven with them the principles of his own government. These 
relations are not to be disturbed with impunity. To improve 
them, or rather to give them healthy and harmonious action, is 
a benevolent and an attainable object. 

If we look at the present constitution of our schools, they 
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are quite inadequate to the purpose we have in view. Though 
we have the fact staring us in the face, that a large number of 
the preceding generation are now suffering the ills of poverty, 
and though we have no doubt that numbers of their children 
will inevitably need all the aid we can give them for the like 
struggle, yet our system of education embraces none of the 
instruction which will qualify them for it. Why are not all 
school-girls made familiar with such of the mysteries of clothes- 
making as are involved in the comfortable and tidy apparel of 
a family? Why should they not be taught the simplest arts of 
preparing food—having respect to economy, health and pala- 
tableness ? Why should not the elements of physiology be taught 
as early and as thoroughly as those of geography or rhetoric, and 
especially those principles which concern cleanliness, air, exer- 
cise, &c.? In a word, why should not the teacher of a common 
free school assume that some of her pupils, more or less, will 
be placed in circumstances which will make a right education, 
in these particulars, of inestimable importance ?—quite as much 
so as a knowledge of astronomy and metaphysics! And as it is 
uncertain which of them it will be, why not adopt the only way 
of securing the end, viz., to educate them ALL for such an 
emergency? It will not harm those who have no practical use 
for the knowledge. So far from it, it will fit them for much 
greater usefulness in whatever sphere they move. If there is 
any item in the bill of “‘ women’s rights’ that is indisputable, it 
is her right to an education in those branches of knowledge 
which fit her for a woman’s place and duties. Andif we do not 
greatly misapprehend the relations of cause and effect, one of 
the chief sources of present impatience and discontent in their 
ranks is the conscious incapacity of women to discharge the 
appropriate duties of daughters, sisters, wives and mothers, and 
therefore they incline to try their hand at men’s work. 

If there is any object which will justify the expenditure of public 
money, it is to avert from society the evils that inevitably grow 
out of the sheer ignorance and consequent helplessness of the 
poor. Whoever is familiar with the habits and attainments of 
those who come into our eleemosynary or penal institutions, or 
of the larger part of house-servants, will bear witness that they 
are ignorant of almost everything that they should know, in order 
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to be useful, or even to be prepared for usefulness. Physical 
strength they may have, and peradventure the usual natural wit 
of all the children of Adam, but how to use either most benefi- 
cially to themselves or others, is more than they know and more 
then they have ever been taught. And yet they can read, (after 
a fashion,) and write, and perhaps compute numbers in a small 
way. Possibly these very attainments, limited as they are, 
may have been perverted to their injury, and, without knowing 
how to use them wisely, their knowledge may be worse for them 
than ignorance. 

It must not be supposed that the things we have said respect 
exclusively people of foreign birth. It may be that the larger 
portion of the poor and ignorant and thriftless have come to us, 
from some distant shore; but native American women and the 
children of American parents, without number, have been and 
are still growing up ignorant of those things in which they 
need most to be instructed, and totally unfitted for the sphere 
of life which they are most likely to occupy. We will venture 
to say that not half the labor and expense is bestowed in teach- 
ing the girls in our public schools the arts of housewifery, that 
are bestowed on girls in schools of the same grade in England. 
And yet the complaint is made even there, of the entire failure 
of their public school system, to provide suitably for the educa- 
tion of girls in those arts of life, a knowledge of which is 
essential to their usefulness, and which they are quite unlikely to 
obtain elsewhere. A correspondent of the (London) Christian 
Observer, but a few weeks since, referred to the matter in the 
following terms: 


“Girls are no doubt instructed in many things that are 
valuable to them. They are taught to read, write, spell, and 
cipher, and they are also (in the best order of schools) made 
familiar with the letter and meaning of Holy Scripture. And 
I am far from under-rating any of these gifts and especially 
the last; but girls are not by all this made in the smallest 
degree fit for the position they are afterwards to fill in society ; 
they can clean a slate, but they cannot therefore scour a room 
—they can perhaps mend a pen, but not a hole in the table- 
cloth—washing and hanging out, wringing and folding—plait- 
ing and quilting , and starching, and the vast mysteries of iron- 
ing are altogether strange to them. And one mel: ancholy fea- 
ture of the case is, that it is often the girls the fullest of book 
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16 PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


learning who are the most ignorant of practical matters. And 
sent from school and go forth into a rough and covetous world, 
they stand there as helpless and useless as the twenty-five let- 
ters or nine figures to which their attention has long been so 
carefully directed. Can no plan be devised by which our girls 
may be sent from school better qualified to become profitable 
children at home, and in the end good wives and mothers of 


families ?”’ 

Such is our view of the appointed province of woman in this 
world of ours, that if she must be either too ignorant to read 
her husband’s newspaper, or too ignorant to mend his coat, or 
to cook his dinner, we should think the first much less discredit- 
able to her than the last. But there is no reason why she should 
be ignorant of either. 

Not only are these prominent points of education neglected, 
but there are other things which enter more remotely into the 
train of causes that make and keep people poor. Such, for in- 
stance, as retaining a large family of children in a miserable 
home after their school-days are past, rather than obtaining for 
them some useful occupation. Many poor parents would seem 
to prefer starving themselves and their children, to indenturing 
them to a desirable trade, or putting them to domestic service. 
Girls and boys are thus doomed to a life of idleness, and of 
course, a life of vice. The habits they form in the meantime, 
unfit them for usefulness in any station—and married or single, 
they are very likely to find a short road to a pauper’s home. 
We have known many cases in which a house full of children 
have been kept together in anything but comfort and decency, 
notwithstanding desirable homes were offered to them, where 
they would not only be comfortably provided for, but would be 
trained up for usefulness and respectability. 

An illustration of such perverse and ruinous conduct is fur- 
nished by the report of the St. Louis House of Industry, for 1852: 

‘¢ A little girl being in the habit of calling every day for cold 
victuals, her residence was sought by two of our managers, and 
found in the suburbs of the city. There, in her smoky, dirty, 
room, was the mother surrounded by her seven children, from 
the infant to a boy of fifteen years; not one of whom were at 
school, and not one engaged in any useful employment. She 


was eloquent in telling her many wants, and understood to per- 
fection the art of begging—the only trade to which she had 
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been reared—and which she is now faithfully transmitting to 
her children. She was entreated to allow her two eldest boys 
to be put out in situations where they could earn money to aid 
in her support and their own; and that her little girls should 
be placed in school. Clothing was offered, to fit them up in a 
respectable manner for their new vocations. But she positively 
refused these offers, and said her girls ‘“‘could make more mo- 
ney by begging;’’ while her boys were evidently of that class 
who infest our streets and levee, and prefer a life of idleness 
to one of honest thrift.” 


If the nature of our institutions or the tone of public senti- 
ment forbids the use of any compulsory measures to meet a case 
like this, and to provide effectually against the certain curse 
and burden which such a household threatens to impose on the 
community, the evil seems to be without remedy. For our- 
selves, we are not prepared to admit that such measures are 
not as feasible as they are necessary. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that the great mass of poverty 
and degradation among us lies within the range of preventive 
influences. There is a strong tendency to those habits and 
courses of life that inevitably result in poverty and wretched- 
ness, and were it not for the shame of seeking alms, or being 
known as paupers, multitudes more would soon acquire a plau- 
sible title to throw themselves on public charity. ‘‘ We are 
bold to say,” says Dr. Chalmers, “that in ordinary times there 
is not one-tenth of the pauperism of England due to unavoida- 
ble misfortune. If the stigma attached to pauperism were re- 
moved, our cottagers, now rich in the possession of contentment 
and industry, would resign their habits and crowd into the ave- 
nues by thousands—the shame of descending is the powerful 
stimulus which urges them to a manly contest with the difficul- 
ties of their situation, and which bears them through in all the 
pride of independence. That restraining principle is coeval 
with the earliest lessons of the nursery, the school-room and the 
shop. It can be so implanted and cherished as to form a prin- 
cipal element of future character, and will serve in most cases 
to keep the possessor far above the condition of a mendicant or 
public pauper.” 

There is one other thing to which we may refer as a remote 
VOL. VIII.—3 
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cause of making and keeping people poor, viz., their manner of 
treating those who employ them. The sympathies of several 
families were, not long since, drawn out to a poor shoemaker, and 
they left workmen who had always served them to their satisfac- 
tion, that they might encourage this unfortunate man. They 
advanced stock for his work, and actually had it made up faster 
than they needed it, in order to keep the poor fellow in heart. But 
he soon became careless. His work was mis-fitted and slightly 
put together. He tired the patience of his new friends by pro- 
mising and not performing; and, one by one, they returned to 
their old shops, and left him to brood over his folly. This an- 
noying and, in his case, disastrous habit was formed during his 
training as an apprentice. We have known the same thing 
happen in the case of a poor woman who took in washing. She 
did her work well, but not the slightest dependence could be 
placed on her promise to return it, and no efforts or remon- 
strances of her friends and neighbors could correct this woman’s 
habit. It was a habit that had grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, and it made and kept her poor. 

We reluctantly leave the other branch of our inquiry for a 
future number. In the meantime, we hope those of our readers 
who have any influence in the administration of our system of 
education, whether domestic or social, private or public, secular or 
sacred, will exert it to secure its more perfect adaptation to prac- 
tical ends. The test question of the value of any step in the pro- 
cess of educating a child is—will it in all human probability 
prove of as much advantage to him (let his condition be what it 
may,) as anything else that can be done for him under present 
circumstances. As there are some branches of literary know- 
ledge that are indispensable to the successful prosecution of or- 
dinary business, be it what it may—such as reading and writing 
and simple arithmetic—so there are certain branches of practi- 
cal knowledge an acquaintance with which is essential to the hum- 
blest measure of success or comfort in life 





and also certain prin- 


ciples and habits in the absence of which, poverty will come upon 
one “fas an armed man.” ‘These last are quite as much within 
the educating province as the first, and whenever they come to be 
generally inculcated with appropriate zeal and earnestness, the 
saving in the poor-rates and criminal expenses will be found to 
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exceed greatly the school tax of the country, though it should 
be doubled for the purpose of introducing the new branches. 

The conclusion to which these brief considerations conduct 
us is this—Poverty and crime to a large extent grow out of 
idleness and ignorance. In other words, idleness and ignorance 
in childhood and youth mature into poverty and crime. Children 
and youth who are instructed in useful knowledge and trained 
to useful employment, seldom, if ever, become a public burden, 
either as paupers or rogues. In the absence of a voluntary and 
seasonable attention on the part of parents to these two points in 
the bringing up of their offspring, stringent legislative provision 
should be made for the employment and education of every 
idle and ignorant child. Such a child—boy or girl—saunter- 
ing along the streets, or waiting in the market place, or on the 
wharf, or at the railway station for a sixpenny job—should be 
instantly arrested and taken before some magistrate to await a 
further investigation into the circumstances of the case. 

If the proper care-takers of the child are competent and will- 
ing to restrain, employ and school him—if they show that his be- 
ing found idle and exposed to vicious associates is accidental, and 
consent that its second occurrence shall be conclusive evidence 
of their incompetency to take care of him—let him be restored. 
But if otherwise, let the public chest be unlocked to pay for 
instructing his opening mind, exercising his bones and muscles 
for some useful end, and implanting in him principles of so- 
briety, industry, honesty and Christian virtue. 

It cannot be opened for a more legitimate and benevolent pur- 
pose. For however much the crafty and designing may prate 
about encroachments on natural liberty and the interference of 
public authority with the parental relation, the whole matter re- 
solves itself into this—Has society a right to protect itself from 
the burden of pauperism and crime, so far as they are the result 
of ignorance and idleness, by compelling the ignorant to learn 
and the idle to work? If ignorance could occupy a place by 
itself, and never be felt as a trouble or a tax, or if idleness 
could feed and clothe itself, and provide for all its wants, they 
might perhaps with some reason claim to be undisturbed. But 
if both ignorance and idleness are known to be the chief foun- 
tains of pauperism and crime, the former, from mere helpless- 
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ness, being likely to become a burden, and the latter, from mere 
exposure, being likely to become a pest to others, it is prepos- 
terous to say that society has no right to arrest the evil in 
its incipiency. In a republican government, intelligence and 
virtue are indispensable to the preservation of life, liberty and 
happiness. ‘T'o suffer a child to grow up in idleness and igno- 
rance, is a suicidal policy; and when we are told, in a public, 
emphatic, and imposing manner, and in various forms of lec- 
tures, newspaper-essays, &c., that “the appointing school- 
masters, the regulation of school discipline, and the determin- 
ing the system of instruction’”’ is not within the province of the 
government, and that the exercise of such a power “violates 
the holy rights of a parent, and is manifestly a wicked and 
odious tyranny,’ we have only to ask if that idleness and igno- 
rance will take care of themselves through life, and not tax 
the industry and thrift of ethers to maintain them? If those 
who contend for the right of letting children grow up as they 
list, or under the positive influence of vicious examples and 
habits, will covenant with the commonwealth that this liberty 
shall not be used as a cloak of licentiousness, nor become the 
parent of public burdens, the question would present itself in 
a& new aspect. 

But what form of tyranny of the few over the many can be 
more wanton and odious than to take away our means of de- 
fence with one hand, and then strike us with the other—to 
forbid the compulsory training of vicious, pauper children in 
good knowledge and in habits of industry and virtue, and yet 
compel us to maintain these same children when in after 
years and for want of such training, they become a public 
burden and curse! The law of Massachusetts, which autho- 
thorizes a summary process for the rescue of vagrant children, 
involves no “gross and flagrant tyranny.’ That is not a 
‘‘ detestable policy” which arrests a neglected child—inquires 
into his condition, and provides at public expense for his proper 
shelter, nourishment and education. And though an enemy to 
the true interests of the commonwealth may easily work upon 
the prejudices and follies of the ignorant and credulous, and 
represent the wholesome operation of the law under the figure 
of the State “sending a constable to catch children and drag 
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them to school,” intelligent and thinking Americans will see in 
such a paragraph as the following indications of a wholesome, 
needful and efficient provision for the preservation of the public 
peace and prosperity : 

The Truant Law appears to work quietly in this city (Boston). 
One of the officers reports as the result of his labors during the 
past two months, that he had found one hundred and thirty 
truant children, of whom all but twenty had been induced to 
attend school regularly ; sixty of whom were habitually truants, 
seventy were absentees ; many of them had never been to school 
before. Six of the habitual truants have been sent to the House 
of Reformation for six months; one to the State Reform School 
for three years; seven taken in charge by the overseers of the 
poor; three admitted to the Charity School in Channing street, 
and four provided with good places in the country. 

And just so far as this process goes, will the aggregate. of 
crime and poverty, and the enormous expense they impose on 
society be reduced. When will our public men—our magis- 
trates and legislators, who see and deplore the evils we have 
faintly depicted, combine their influence and efforts in behalf of 
the only measure that promises to extirpate them? When will 
public sentiment be sufficiently enlightened to desire, and suffi- 
ciently awakened to demand, that existing laws for the pre- 
servation of public morals be enforced, or that, if needful, 
other laws, with more stringent provisions and weightier sanc- 
tions, should be enacted ? 


a 


Art. II].—THE JUVENILES. 





Mr. Epiror :—I am not a subscriber to your Journal, though 
I have seldom failed to obtain a copy of each number as it ap- 
peared. I have taken pains also to call the attention of friends 
to some of its articles, and especially such of them as treat 
particularly of plans and efforts for the rescue and reformation 
of vicious children and youth. This is a subject which has 
long occupied my thoughts, and I am sure it deserves much 
more of mine and other men’s thoughts than has ever yet been 
given to it. I have been for nearly thirty years connected, 
more or less directly, with the administration of systems which 
have chief reference to this class of our population, and hence 
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my deep interest in such discussions. If it will not exclude 
other and more appropriate matter, it may consist with the 
great design of your periodical to admit a few crude sugges- 
tions: 1. As to the causes which operate to increase juvenile 
delinquency ; and, 2, how they are to be counteracted. 

It seems to me that the three things most needed, and not 
now in being, for the preservation of the general peace and 
order, and the steady advancement of society in this country, 
so far as youth are concerned, are an efficient and vigilant pre- 
ventive police; a class of penal institutions having the sub- 
stantial advantages of individual separation, but so modified as 
to prevent any deleterious effects on mind or body; and (last in 
order, though first in importance) the earliest possible moral 
and religious education of every child. 

“The effect of a prompt and faithful execution of the laws, 
making the detection of the criminal almost as certain as the 
commission of the crime, and punishment quite as certain as 
detection, would appear to be all but magical in restraining or 
deterring from the like offences. But the young are quick ob- 
servers. The escape of a rogue from the clutches of an officer, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, does not miss their watchful 
observation. They note well the fearful catalogue of foul and 
bold crimes, the perpetrators of which are never discovered. They 
are not unaware of the influences by which the consequences of 
crime are evaded, and oftentimes they estimate with the pre- 
cision of an insurer of life the chances of impunity. If they are 
unmolested in the early stages of a criminal career, when robbing 
flower-gardens or mutilating shade-trees, breaking street-lamps 
or defacing walls and fences—(which for the time being are the 
highest feats of their depraved ambition)—they will esteem it a 
sort of invitation to try their hand at a bolder game, in which 
the public peace, private property and the limbs and lives of 
orderly citizens have the last, if not the least consideration. I 
wish to be clearly understood, and to that énd cite a case or 
two. Some time since, two parties of boys, of ten to fifteen 
years of age, were wont to meet in two vacant lots, divided by 
a public street (near the banks of the Schuylkill), and to 
amuse themselves by throwing brickbats and stones at each 
other. A police officer was asked by a passing citizen, why he 
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did not put a stop to such dangerous sport? He replied that 
there was no use in it, for as soon as he approached to appre- 
hend them, they ran away! Not long after, a detachment 
of these boys organised themselves into a club and committed 
sundry depredations. The self-same police officer arrested one 
of them, and was used as a witness to convict him. The young 
culprit’s comrades thereupon combined to make a grievous 
assault upon the policeman and his wife in their own dwelling, 
putting their lives and limbs in imminent jeopardy. 

Would it not have been much better for the public, in every 
point of view, to have maintained (for a sufficient time and at any 
expense) a police force in such number as to ensure, beyond a 
contingency, the prompt arrest, in the first instance, of some 
two or three ringleaders of such a young mob, and the neces- 
sary evidence to warrant their conviction and appropriate pun- 
ishment? No chance of escape should have been regarded as 
possible. As it turned out, the orderly citizen and the faithful 
public officer suffer, and the lawless and reckless triumph. 

The staring proclamation of the Mayor, issued with unfailing 
punctuality until within a year or two (for the printing and post- 
ing of which the public purse is taxed) advises the youngsters 
of a wholesome law which forbids the firing of squibs, crackers, 
&e., on the Fourth of July and New Year’s day, under a penalty. 
Now, nothing is more clear than that not a particle less of gun- 
powder is thrown away in consequence of this bluster of the ma- 
gistracy, nor is there any discrimination as to place or time of 
using it, but rather the reverse ; the offenders seeming to think 
that the greater the contempt, the more rare the sport. Alder- 
men and constables have crackers exploding at their toes’ ends, 
and squibs flying about their ears without a wince. When his 
Honor issues his other proclamation to summon a posse to sup- 
press a riot, or disperse a mob, is it likely that its weakness and 
worthlessness in other forms will not be remembered? So the 
police officer who is expected or permitted to wink at any wilful 
violation of law, no matter how trivial, will be apt to find his 
hands tied and his energy paralyzed when he attempts to 
enforce its provision against other and bolder forms of trans- 
gression. 

Hundreds (perhaps thousands) of our boys and young men, 
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were impressed with the inefficiency (not to say pusillanimity) of 
our police in the District-riots which occurred some years since ; 
and it requires no unusual sagacity to predict, that whenever 
they are called upon to forego violence and quietly trust to the 
law for the redress of their grievances, they will be but too apt 
to remember the inadequacy of the law, as then administered, 
to redeem such pledges, and will be very likely to avail them- 
selves of any means of avenging their real or supposed wrongs, 
which inflamed passions or malevolent leaders may suggest. 

It is a common notion among magistrates and police officers, 
that so long as no specific complaint is made of violations of 
law, they may as well or better be winked at. And there is 
also a prevalent opinion among them, that it is in vain to 
attempt the execution of a law which is not sustained by public 
sentiment. Both these notions are radically erroneous. Every 
violation of law is in itself an, evil, whether it be a law of 
society or of the family—of the school or the workshop. And 
as to public sentiment, it is not unfrequently reconciled to a 
law by the wholesome effects of its execution. The authority 
of the father of a family or the master of a workshop would 
soon be contemned, if half his commands were disregarded with 
impunity, though they might be the least important half. Not 
more certainly, though perhaps less obviously, does any conni- 
vance at violations of municipal laws or ordinances work a 
general contempt for their authority, especially in those classes 
that are governed chiefly by intimidation. Until there is 
promptness and efficiency, and an even hand in the execution 
of penal law, its sanctions will be divested of more than half 
their power. 

But I must hasten to my second topic, viz., the methods of 
counteracting juvenile crime. I am aware of the prejudice 
that any suggestion must encounter which abridges personal 
liberty, especially the liberty of youth—and if I do not greatly 
mistake, it is to the unbridled license that is allowed them in 
families, schools and shops, rather than any remarkable pro- 
clivity to criminal acts, that we must ascribe their character- 
istic lawlessness. 

Be this as it may, no one will deny that there is a boldness 
and maturity about juvenile crime in this country, which was 
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once supposed to belong only to adults or those long associated 
with practised offenders. This fearful precocity must be met by 
a process of discipline suited to its nature. If a crime has been 
committed, which in the usual course of the administration of 
criminal law, would subject the offender to penitentiary disci- 
pline, it is not the dictate of intelligent humanity, nor of wise 
public policy to make less of it than the law makes—in order to 
secure a contingent advantage in some other form—I would not 
send to the House of Refuge as a juvenile delinquent any one 
who has been clearly convicted of a penitentiary offence. It is 
a tacit reproach upon the law or its administration on the one 
hand, and an abuse of the House of Refuge on the other. If 
it is not impertinent, I will refer to a case of recent occurrence, 
which is thus reported in the papers of the day: 

“A Youna OFFENDER.—Hugh Fraley, a lad about sixteen 
years of age, was sentenced to the House of Refuge, on a plea 
of guilty on a charge of an assault and battery with intent to 
kill’! He had been caught near a place that had been set on 
fire. Mr. White, the proprietor of the house which was fired, 
seeing Fraley and another boy standing near by, went out and 
accused him of an intention to burn down his house. Fraley 
called him a liar, and followed it by stabbing White in the arm. 
The boys then fled, and White pursued them for some distance 
and caught up to Fraley, who immediately turned on him and 
inflicted another stab wound in the thigh. After a full hear- 
ing, Fraley was adjudged to be a proper subject for the House 
of Refuge.” 

It is quite likely that circumstances existed in this case to 
justify the course which was adopted, but I contend that upon 
facts disclosed in the foregoiug parapraph (which is all ninety- 
nine hundredths of the community will ever see), the offence 
was one of great atrocity, indicating a settled criminal purpose, 
and nearly akin to wilful murder. If circumstances require 
that such an offender should be leniently dealt with, public good 
requires that they should be as obvious as the offence, and as 
widely known as the act of clemency. 

But I am not disposed nor is there any occasion to animad- 
vert on the administration of the law. My purpose is to 
obviate the necessity of abating the rigor of penal enactments 
to suit them to a particular class of offenders. I am persuaded 
that juvenile delinquents (especially those of the older or 
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maturer class) should be subjected to a much more severe penal 
discipline than they now suffer—and I yet am not prepared to 
advocate their confinement to the penitentiary as convicts. In 
any other than a prison on the separate principle, we should 
expect them to be made worse rather than better, and yet 
separation (wholesome as it is in its general influence,) requires 
modification (not in principle but in mode,) when applied to 
youth. 

The Prison of Detention for juvenile offenders which I have 
in view, should be a State institution, and the people of the 
Commonwealth in providing the place and introducing the young 
culprit, should be considered as addressing him in language 
like this : 

From some cause—perhaps parental neglect, or habits of 
truancy, or evil associates—you have proved yourself unworthy 
of the privileges which honest, upright, and virtuous youth en- 
joy. The equal and just laws under which you live, and which 
are designed to protect the persons and property of the citizen, 
you have wilfully violated—kind reproofs and admonitions have 
been lost upon you. All have failed to turn your steps into the 
paths of virtue—and you seem to be bent upon the felon’s 
doom. But the clemency of our laws and the benevolent senti- 
ment of the community combine to interpose another barrier. 
In the institution you are now about to enter, we would hold 
you a little longer upon probation. ‘The discipline is far less 
severe than that to which the strict execution of the law would 
subject you, and we hope that it will lead you to a new course 
of life, and that an ultimate degree of infamy and suffering will 
be prevented. If you reform here—even at this late stage in 
your unhappy career—you will be welcomed to society again, 
and to a participation in the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
But if you persist in your evil courses, we shall at least circum- 
scribe the influence of your example by the confinement you 
are about to suffer, and take out of your mouth the apology, that 
all was not done for your rescue and reformation which we were 
bound to do. 

In this imagined address I use the term “reformation,” and 
yet I must candidly admit that the idea of punishment is much 
more in my mind than that of reformation—the latter being only 
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a very uncertain though desirable result of the former. Iam much 
inclined to the views of an English magistrate, who regards with 
distrust and disapprobation the very vague and visionary notions 
that have arisen of late years in regard to juvenile offenders being 
punished. “It appears to me,” he says, ‘‘ that juvenile offend- 
ers, as well as others, ought to receive the same kind, and not 
a modified punishment for their crime. Those to whom I refer 
hold that a person only fifteen years of age ought to be con- 
sidered as an object of compassion, and should be sent to a pro- 
per asylum. I am not finding fault with those philanthropic 
individuals who are endeavoring to reclaim this class of persons. 
But it never ought to be lost sight of that the criminal law is 
not intended for reformation, but punishment, and it can only 
be maintained by holding out to the public the inseparable con- 
nection between punishment and crime, and that whenever crime 
is committed, pain must necessarily follow.”’ 

Reformation is the desirable fruit of punishment—not the 
design of the criminal law in the infliction of it. It is wise and 
proper, and a dictate of humanity to mingle with the punitive 
process all the influences that will contribute to the reforma- 
tion of the sufferer—but not to mitigate or neutralize the seve- 
rity of the punishment which the law prescribes, and of which 
the suffering party has been pronounced the proper subject. 

In the institution I have in view, punishment would be a 
prominent aim; and it should consist chiefly in crossing those 
inclinations which have been criminally indulged. Idleness is the 
purveyor of vice, therefore labor, healthful, moderate and use- 
ful—and if practicable in the open air—should be the order of 
every day. If performed with good-will, constancy and with as 
much skill as the individual possesses, it should obtain for him 
advantages like those which the same course secures to freemen. 
Again, evil associates are one chief source of corruption; there- 
fore, no such association should be allowed. Each individual in 
detention would be forbidden personal association with any other. 
But none would be without frequent (at least daily) association 
with a teacher or officer. So also the natural appetites which have 
been viciously indulged, are now to be made the ministers of whole- 
some discipline. A bread-and-water diet in darkness and soli- 
tude for a limited time has nothing revolting to humanity in its 
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endurance or effects. If there is nothing in the manner of im- 
posing it to impair the health, to excite malignant feelings, or 
to provoke stubbornness, we know of no discipline which has 
proved more efficacious in subduing a refractory temper than this 
of involuntary abstinence in solitude. Hard labor in place of 
listless idleness—strict seclusion in place of vicious associations 
— and privation instead of indulgence of the natural appetites, 
combined with instruction in sound knowledge of letters and 
business, the cultivation of good manners, and the establish- 
ment of moral and religious habits, would constitute the promi- 
nent features of the discipline of the institution I have in view. 
The points in which my plan would differ in these respects from 
that of our present Houses of Refuge on the one hand, and State 
Penitentiaries on the other, are chiefly these: 

I would have the inmates of the House of Detention em- 
ployed chiefly in agricultural labor, and of course the site 
would be selected with this view. I would have none com- 
mitted to it but upon conviction bya jury. I would have every 
sentence in alternate terms—so that if an individual should, in 
the judgment of the inspectors or visitors, prove incorrigible, 
the severer punishment shall be inevitable, without mitigation or 
abatement. And provision should also be made by law that an 
honorable discharge from the House of Detention shall be 
equivalent to a pardon of the offender. 

The offences for which and the ages within which commit- 
ments to the Prison of Detention should be made, ought to be 
very simply and plainly defined, and the law embracing them, 
with a proper preamble to explain their object and force, 
should be required to be read distinctly and intelligently in 
every public school in the State, on the first Mondays of Janu- 
ary and June every year. This I regard as of vital importance 
—for I have no doubt that were a knowledge of the nature 
and punishment of the most common offences generally diffused 
among all our school-children in a manner adapted to their 
understandings, and with formality enough to impress their 
minds, a very perceptible decrease would at once be observed 
in the aggregate of crimes. Nor should I fear that any sug- 
gestion of criminal purposes would result from such a course, 
which would not otherwise occur. 
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As the occupations of the inmates of such an establishment 
would necessarily afford facilities for the purpose, an escape 
should invariably involve the infliction of the principal sentence, 
and the party escaping should be pursued and demanded as a 
fugitive from justice. 

I should not feel justified in occupying the pages of your 
Journal with farther details. I have said enough to illustrate 
what I mean by a higher grade of penal suffering for juvenile 
offenders, in severity more like a Prison than a Refuge, and in 
adaptation to years and habits more like a Refuge than a Pri- 
son. ‘The State of Pennsylvania should have two institutions 
of this class—one for the Eastern and one for the Western dis- 
trict, each capable of accommodating three hundred inmates, and 
with these and three Houses of Refuge (one being on the west side 
of the mountains,) and two Penitentiaries, and a vigilant and 
faithful execution of police duty in respect to what many would 
call petty offences—not more to punish the individual offender 
than to impress on the public mind a true character of the 
offence—we should have good ground to expect a rapid dimi- 
nution of juvenile offenders, and of consequence, of all grades 


of crime. 
——p—— 


Art. IV.—BRIEF VIEW OF THE LONDON POLICE. 


The criminal returns made by the Metropolitan Police of 
London, with the Police Courts’ accounts for the year 1850, 
furnish to the July number of the Edinburgh Review an occa- 
sion for an interesting survey of the growth and working of the 
system, from which we gather the following statements. 

The great living machine which keeps guard over the Metro- 
polis of the world, with its ten millions of rateable property, and 
watches at night in order that two millions and a half of people 
may sleep in safety, although six thousand professional thieves 
are constantly on the watch for opportunities to plunder,—con- 
sists, besides the two commissioners, who are also magistrates, of 
1 chief superintendent, 18 superintendents, 124 inspectors, 585 
sergeants, and 4,797 constables—in all 5,525 persons. About 
3,700 men are on duty all night, and about 1,890 all day. 
During the night they never cease patrolling the whole time 
they are on duty, being forbidden even to sitdown. The police 
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district is mapped out into divisions, the divisions into sub- 
divisions, the sub-divisions into sections, and the sections into 
beats, all being numbered, and the limits carefully defined. To 
every beat certain constables are specifically assigned, and they 
are provided with little maps, called beat-cards. ‘The business 
of the constable on duty is to perambulate his beat in a fixed 
time according to an appointed route. As soon as he has gone 
over it, he immediately begins his rounds again, so that the 
patrolling sergeant knows at any moment where the constable 
ought to be found unless something unusual has occurred. So 
thoroughly is this arrangement carried into effect, that every 
street, road, lane, alley and court, within the Metropolitan 
Police district, comprising an area of about 700 square miles, 
90 miles in circumference, and with a population of two-and-a- 
half millions, is visited constantly day and night by some of the 
police. Within a circle of six miles from St. Paul’s, the beats 
are ordinarily traversed in periods varying from seven minutes 
to twenty-five minutes, and there are points which, in fact, are 
never free from inspection. 

Those who merely observe a policeman quietly walking 
along his beat, would hardly imagine the exceedingly laborious 
nature of his duty. Of the numerous candidates for admission 
into the force, not more than one in three possesses physical 
strength equal to the work; and the rigid discipline which 
exacts this exertion, also insists upon extreme propriety of con- 
duct, and great self-command in the most trying circumstances. 
Nor can clearer proof be given of perfect discipline than the 
fact that 5000 men, in the prime and vigor of life, with mode- 
rate wages, say 624 to 75 cts. per day, exposed in an unusual 
degree to the worst temptations of London, and discharging, 
for the most part during night, a very laborious duty, always 
irksome, and often dangerous, are kept in complete control 
without any extraordinary coercive power. 

The total cost of the Metropolitan Police was, in 1850, 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars nearly. In addition to 
this, the Police Courts cost upwards of two millions of dollars 


a year, of which about fifty thousand is received in fees and 
forfeitures. 


The detective branch of the police is entirely a separate 
affair, and was organized only ten years since. It consists of 
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two inspectors and eight sergeants, with assistants in each divi- 
sion. They are selected out of the whole force for this peculiar 
business. They perform no other regular duty, but are wholly 
employed in the actual pursuit of criminals, or in obtaining 
information as to existing facilities for the commission of parti- 
cular offences, and the haunts and habits of the offenders. 

The comparative statement of arrests and commitments for a 
series of twenty years, exhibits some curious anomalies. It 
gives us (1) the whole number taken into custody—(2) the 
number summarily disposed of, or admitted to bail, and (3) the 
number committed for trial. When we are told that fifty-nine 
thousand persons are taken into custody, of whom twenty-two 
thousand are summarily disposed of or held to bail, and three 
thousand committed for trial, are we to infer that the thirty- 
four thousand who remain are released by the police without 
the intervention of magistrate or court? The table certainly 
shows that of the whole number of arrests, about two-fifths are 
summarily disposed of or held to bail, and only about one-fif- 
teenth are committed for trial. 

Of 64,416 arrests in 1837—28,345 were summarily disposed 
of or admitted to bail, and 3,028 committed for trial; while of 
the same number of arrests in 1848—27,204 were summarily 
disposed of or admitted to bail, and 5,523 were committed for 
trial. In 1847, the arrests were 2,000 less, the cases summa- 
rily disposed of or held to bail were 3,000 less, and yet the 
commitments for trial were 500 more! Then again we have 
the proportions reversed in 1843, when 62,000 arrests were 
made, 4,600 were committed for trial, while in 1850 out of 
70,000 arrests, only 4,500 were committed for trial. There is 
a remarkable coincidence between the returns for 1840 and 
1850, notwithstanding the inevitable variance in the population 
and general condition of the cases—there were only 110 more 
arrests in the latter than in the former year, and 433 more 
commitments to prison. This coincidence is the more striking, 
when we find that there were nearly 5,000 more arrests and 
nearly 1,000 more commitments to prison in 1849 than in 
1839—the year immediately preceding. 

Another remarkable fact is disclosed by a comparison of the 
returns. It is that the increase in commitments for murder 
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has entirely arisen from female crime; we subjoin the table 
which proves the fact, but we are unable to offer any explana- 
tion of it. 


Commitments for Murder in England and Wales. 

















| In the Five Years. Males, Females. Total. 
1835—1839 223 92 315 
1840—1844 221 126 347 
1845—1849 205 160 365 











Of crime in general, drunkenness is said to be directly an- 
swerable for 52 per cent.: zndirectly, says Mr. Clay of Pres- 
ton Gaol, for ‘“‘all but all.’ Four-fifths of indictable crime is, 
however, theft without violence; and when this is so much in- 
fluenced by the circumstances of the country as to be increased 
one-fourth in twelve months, it is impossible, with such exces- 
sive fluctuations, to trace the effect of the police system when 
once it has been brought to tolerable efficiency. But the real 
difficulty in the forcible repression of this description of crime 
is, that theft is committed by a separate class of the com- 
munity, who are chained to that course of life by an influence 
stronger than any imaginable police—they must steal or 
starve! Amid the press and struggle for daily bread, the 
honest man can hardly keep his head above water, the thief 
must go down. When character is gone, crime becomes a ne- 
cessity. A thief must steal that he may live to-day, even if 
there was a certainty, and not only a chance, of going to prison 
to-morrow. Beyond a certain point, a perfect police would 
have little effect except in compelling the criminal classes to 
pass a greater portion of their time in prison, and increasing 
the number sentenced to transportation. These unhappy beings 
have generally been born and bred in crime, or have fallen into 
those habits at an age when they are incapable of foreseeing 
the full results of the first step; but the plunge once made, re- 
turn is all but impossible; during the rest of their lives they 
must live upon the community, either in or out of prison, a 
better or worse system of police fixing the proportion between 
the two. 
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Ant. V—ON VARIATIONS IN THE PRICE OF FOOD AS THEY 
AFFECT THE RATIO OF CRIME AT GIVEN PERIODS. 


It is not surprising that in the earnest investigations which 
have been made during the last five and twenty years into the 
extent and causes of crime, various theories should have been 
broached, and some that would not bear scrutiny. When a 
liberal scheme of public education is devised, for instance, and 
means are wanted to sustain it, its advocates will naturally 
avail themselves of all the evidence within their reach to show 
the necessity of the proposed measure; and it would be strange 
if among other things, they did not inquire into the moral con- 
dition of those communities in which the means of education 
are most narrow or least available. Still more strange would 
it be, if in the absence of other causes for a larger ratio of 
crime in a given district, they should not ascribe to ignorance 
a much larger share of responsibility for it than is really due. 

Those who deny the position that one cardinal cause of crime 
in any community is ignorance, deny on the simple ground 
that the two things (ignorance and crime) cannot in their 
nature operate on each other in the way of cause and effect. 
It is not possible, they say, that any sudden change should 
occur in the relative ignorance and knowledge of a nation. 
Their argument would run thus: 


The intelligence of a people is simply the aggregate intelli- 
gence of the units—the individuals of whom it consists. These 
units, considered intellectually, do not materially alter, year by 
year. The crime of a nation is committed principally by per- 
sons from fifteen to thirty years of age; and it must be obvious, 
from the very nature of all intellectual and moral influences, 
that these cannot so change the moral character of a popula- 
tion betwixt one year and another, as to cause the violent oscil- 
lations in the total of crime, which are patent on the face of 
the criminal records, for a period of ten or fifteen years! In- 
tellectual and moral changes, in an entire people, are, at all 
times slow. ‘The mind and heart of a nation is the mind and 
heart of its population from twenty to fifty years of age. It 
requires thirty years to change all its elements, and it is ob- 
vious, that the primary element of change will be the influx of 
new blood,—those of the population who are successively arriv- 
ing at the age of twenty. Supposing the intellectual and moral 
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character of all under twenty years of age, in a particular 
country, to be vastly higher in grade than that of the popula- 
tion above twenty; the general character of the population, as 
indicated by its criminal records, its political action, its litera- 
ture, its benevolent efforts or its religious fervour, could only 
be slowly affected and transmuted for the better ; and it is clear, 
that the process of change would be that of a steady, but almost 
imperceptible ascent. Violent oscillation is on the supposition 
impossible. 

But there is another cause of crime alleged to be in opera- 
tion, corresponding in its mode of action to the varying ratio of 
criminal returns, and not requiring (as ignorance does) a term 
of years to exhibit its influence, viz., variation in the price of 
food. To this is attributed not only a direct increase of crime, 
but a diminution of marriages, which may contribute, in its 
turn, to the same end. 

The fact of an intimate connection between the condition of 
the people, as to employment, Xc., and the number of marriages, 
was distinctly pointed out in the 8th Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General of England; and in the 9th Annual Report, the 
connection of crime with the same fact was briefly alluded to. 
But the direct and powerful influence which variations in the 
quantity of food, (and by consequence, variations in the amount 
of employment for labor,) exercises, in augmenting or diminish- 
ing crime, is not fully disclosed. 

It is not to be expected, say the advocates of this theory, 
that the effects of periods of scarcity on the one hand, or of 
abundance on the other, should manifest themselves with in- 
stant precision and force. In other words, it is not in the 
nature of the cause that the effect should be visible the mo- 
ment the cause begins to act. ‘The whole power of the steam 
is completely shut off some time before the velocity of a train 
is checked ; and, vice versa, the whole power of the locomotive 
18 in play, simultaneously with its first creeping motion. By 
parallelism, the annual returns do not exhibit, in juxta-posi- 
tion, year by year, variations in the price of corn, and exact- 
ly corresponding variations in the number of marriages, and 
the number of criminal offences; but they do incontestably 
exhibit the unfailing action of a continued high price of food, 
to increase crime and diminish marriages ; and vice versa, of a 
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continued low price of food, to decrease crime and increase 
marriages. 

The years 1805, 1806 and 1807, we are told, show a descend- 
tng price of food and of crime, and an ascending number of 
marriages. The price of food rose violently in 1812, as com- 
pared with 1811, and the number of crimes rose as violently, 
whilst the number of marriages sunk in a corresponding degree. 
The years 1814 and 1815, in which food was little more than 
half its price in 1812 and 1813, exhibit an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of marriages, and a great decline in crime 
for 1814, followed by a considerable increase in 1815. The 
latter fact may appear to contradict the theory advanced. It 
is in appearance only. At that particular moment, from some 
unexplained cause, crimes, or rather offences, augmented in 
number. From 1805 to 1815, the average annual number of 
offences was 5407. In 1815, the number was 7818; in 1816, 
9091; and 1817, 13,982. It is inconceivable that this rise 
could be the effect of a corresponding change in the morality 
of the nation. It is true that, about this time, a large number 
of men, not of the purest morals, were dismissed from the Army 
and Navy; but the comparative steadiness of crime from 1817 
to 1825, leaves little room to doubt that there must have been 
some great changes in the law at that time, either creating new 
classes of crime, or bringing certain crimes within the cogni- 
zance of the assizes and quarter sessions, which were previously 
disposed of in another manner. The anomaly merits an inves- 
tigation into the history of criminal jurisprudence for the period 
in question, which it is hoped some qualified person will under- 
take. If, as seems probable, the great rise originated in 
changes as respects the administration of law, a great question 
in the history of the national morals will be solved. 

To prove the relation suggested by this theory, the following 
tables are given: 


| 
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Dear Years, 1817 to 1819. Cuear Years, 1820 to 1823. 
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Two other periods contrast as follows: 



































Dear YEARS. Cueap YEARS. 
Years. Avrg. | Average | Average Years. Avrg. | Average | Average 
price of of of price of of of 
Wheat! Crime. | Marriage Wheat. Crime. | Marriage. 
1827 to 1831 | £332] 18,057 | 217,053 || 1832 to 1835 | £2 43) 21,020 239,106 
1838 to 1843 | 322] 27,230 | 243,012 || 1844 to 1846 2123) 25,320 281,104 














If the connection between the price of food and the increase 
of crime were so direct and invariable as the supporters of this 
theory maintain, would not the proportion correspond more 
closely? Would not fifty per cent. advance or decline in the 
price of food, for example, occasion more than six or eight per 
cent. variance in the amount of crime as shown in this exhibit ? 

But the theory under consideration goes further than this, 
and maintains that though periods of distress do not aggravate 
the causes, (whatever they may be,) which lead to the fouler and 
more atrocious offences against the person; and though it does 
not appear that personal quarrels, mere assaults, are increased by 
them ; nor further, is the increase of simple theft at all remark- 
able, being under the average increase of all crime; yet it is 
far different with all classes of offences in which practised skill 
and daring, and systematic fraud, are more or less concerned, 
(separately or conjointly ;) as burglaries, highway robberies, house 
and shop breaking, receiving stolen goods, frauds, forgery and 
uttering base coin. All these are fearfully augmented. It would 
seem as if the number, activity, and recklessness of the adult 
classes of the criminal population were greatly increased by the 
action of general distress. 

Not more surely does a period of general distress directly in- 
crease the more serious offences against property, than it indi- 
rectly leads to that class of offences which affect the peace of 
the body, social and political. Forced idleness, with want 

urging on one side, and strong passions and resentments per- 
haps, on the other, is a bad conservator of order. Hence dis- 
content, the imputation of felt evils to social arrangement or to 
particular classes of the community, or to their special and 
peculiar privileges; and as the inevitable sequence—violent 
popular tumults and breaches of the peace. 
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The excess in this class of offences, comparing the years 1841 
—1843, with 1844—1846, is 90 per cent. ! 

In round numbers, the difference in the totals of all offen- 
ces for the periods compared, was 6000 (the actual numbers in 
1844—1846, being adjusted to the population at that time,) and 
it appears that nearly one-seventh of this increase consists of 
acts of insubordination and resistance to civil authority. 

Probably the whole extent to which all crime is affected and 
the precise proportions in which particular classes are affected 
by the pressure of general distress, will be most clearly ex- 
hibited by the following tabular view, in which the respective 
ratios are given, and the ratio of excess is stated in millionth 
parts; in other words, the numbers in the first and second 
columns show how many offences of each class there were in the 
respective periods, in each million of the population. 


























Percent- | Percent- 
age ex- age eX- 
1841 1844 | cess 1844 | cess 1841 
CLASS OF OFFENCES. to to to 1846 to 1843 
1843 1846 over over 
1841 to 1844 to 
18438. 1846. 
No. 1. Serious Offences - - 76 77 1 ‘os 
“ 2. Assaults ----.- 45 45 Par Par 
‘© 3. Offences against 
Property, with Vio- 142 95 50 
lence -----+-- 
** 4, Simple Larcenies - 1064 873 20 
“ 5. a conn Larcenies 226 212 7 
“ 6. Embezzlements, - ~ 
Frauds, &c. - - 118 94 20 
“ 7. Riots, Seditions, &c. 115 | 61 90 
* 8. All other Offences - 133 | 88 50 
Total. 1919 | 1545 25 








Moreover it is maintained, that the operation of these causes 
is very diverse upon the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
of the population. The results are presented by placing in 
juxtaposition the average ratio of crime to population in the 
two years 1836 and 1845, in five manufacturing and five agri- 
cultural counties respectively, as compared with 1841. 
relation of the middle column to the other two is unmistake- 


able. 
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Five Manufacturing Counties. 
1836. 1841. 1845. 
COUNTY. 
Crime, 1 Crime, 1 Crime, 1 
in in in 
Chester - + - - 568 387 744 
Lancaster - - - 582 417 621 
Stafford - - - - 614 441 687 
Warwick - - - 468 405 529 
en ee ee 1115 750 1088 
Price of Wheat per 
quarter - - . £286 £344 £2 10 10 
Five Agricultural Counties. 
1836. 1841. 1845. 
COUNTY. | 
Crime, 1 Crime, 1 Crime, 1 | 
in in in 
Devon - - = - - 898 755 766 
Lincoln - - - « -« 845 859 851 | 
Norfolk - - - «- - 689 570 589 
Suffolk - - +--+ - 624 634 638 
Somerset - - - - 502 400 516 | 




















We have briefly alluded to this topic as one of no ordinary 
interest. It probably never enters into the calculations of 
most of our statesmen, what influence a particular line of 
policy may have in augmenting or reducing the ratio of crime 
through fluctuations in trade and commerce; and yet it is obvious, 
that whatever legislation unsettles the course of common busi- 
ness, or sensibly diminishes the means of living among the mass 
of the community, is productive of incalculable social and moral 
evils, however it may increase public or private resources. 

It may be laid down, as a principle, that all comparison of 
the degrees of morality at specific intervals must have reference 
to periods which are alike in their social circumstances. It has 
been affirmed that seasons of dear food, far more powerfully 
affect the ratio of crime in the manufacturing than in the agri- 
cultural counties. It is obvious, (says a late writer on the sub- 
ject,) that it is, at least, only to blink the consideration of a 
difficulty, to neglect this difference in the intensity of action 
betwixt the two classes of counties ; and the more especially as 
it is quite evident, on the very face of the comparison, that the 
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specific action of periods of distress does not impede the on- 
ward progress of certain moral causes which are at work in the 
manufacturing counties, and which are decisively indicated by 
the re-action in the amount of crime already noticed, when 
those periods have passed. | 

But the rationale of that more intense action may be de- 
manded. It is not difficult to make it out. 

Whatever the price of food may be, (always excepting pro- 
_ longed periods,) the number of persons employed in agriculture 
is not greatly affected. 

An advance in the price of food affects the demand for manu- 
facturing labor, through its action on the demand for the com- 
modities on which that labor is employed. The great consumers 
are the middle and operative classes. The most important 
item of expenditure with the entire of the latter class, and a 
considerable portion of the former, is that of food. 

The period of bad harvests, from 1838 to 1842, furnishes illus- 
tration of the cumulative action of a protracted period of dear 
food. The action of the directly opposite case, viz.—of a low 
price of food, and especially if continuous, establishes the prin- 
ciple enunciated. With the good harvest of 1842, the tide of 
employment, which had been ebbing since 1838, turned ; and it 
continued to flow until the potato blight of 1846. 

The demonstration of the intense action of periods of distress 
in augmenting crime generally, and its special intensity in aug- 
menting crime in the manufacturing districts, is too complete and 
palpable (says the same writer) to be met any longer by the flip- 
pant iteration of the cuckoo note, “that poverty does not in- 
crease criminal offences.” The immediate cause of such crimes 
as come before the courts and magistrates may not be poverty, 
probably just because the crimes may be, in few, if any cases, 
the first which the criminals have committed. The fact remains, 
and it is undeniable, that in periods of general distress and 
destitution, crimes of all kinds, except the more serious offences 
against the person, and simple assaults, are increased 24 per 
cent. on the average of all England, and on the average of the 
five principal manufacturing districts, 51 per cent.; that crimes 
against property, accompanied with violence, are increased 50 
per cent. on the average of all England, and 103 per cent. on 
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the average of the five principal manufacturing districts ; and 
that breaches of the peace, sedition, &c., are increased 90 per 
cent. on the average of all England, and 164 per cent. on the 
average of the five manufacturing counties. 

The fact may safely be assumed, that there is at all times, and 
probably in every country advanced in civilization, a large class 
of persons, bordering, as to pecuniary circumstances, on absolute 
destitution, and, as to morality, on the verge of open outrage of 
the laws, governmental or moral, which that country acknow- 
ledges. It is to deny the experience of all past and all exist- 
ing nations, to affirm the contrary. Nor is it much less a 
repudiation of all experience to assert, that any degree of 
wisdom in the management of human affairs, or in the appliance 
of moral means, which is conceivable, as a practicable, realiz- 
able thing, will never entirely eradicate the class in question. 
Even in seasons of general prosperity, there are but too many 
in the social and moral condition indicated. That condition 
may be accurately described in one short sentence, as one of 
imminent exposure to the temptations which always accompany 
destitution and idleness, and a moral power of resistance which is 
all but worthless. The class so situated, is sadly too large a one 
at all times; but in periods of great depression in trade, and 
consequent suffering amongst the operative classes, it is rapidly 
augmented in number by the less educated and less morally 
disciplined, who cannot stand the fiery ordeal of protracted 
idleness, and its inevitable concomitant, protracted temptation. 
The longer the period of commercial prostration, the more 
active are the elements of evil. Day by day, the criminal class 
is augmented, and day after day stereotypes in bolder relief 
every phase and characteristic of the moral evil which is at 
work. The occasional act becomes a constant habit; principle 
is overlaid, and conscience drugged and stupified. And whilst 
the direct incentives to evil conduct are daily multiplied in 
number and aggravated in force, all the sweet persuasives to 
virtuous conduct are neutralized, or else, contrariwise, they 
rouse only feelings of anger or desperation. Thus home, wife, 
family, are regarded with bitterness ; bitterness brings discon- 
tent, and discontent ends in a malignant feeling towards all 
that is happier than itself. Nor does the return to prosperity 
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obliterate the evil which a long cycle of distress has produced. 
Work may be resumed, and the former comforts gladden the 
household, but the trail and slime of the moral evil which has 
dwelt in the heart and ruled there, remains, and will evidence 
itself in a thousand forms. Self-respect has been seriously 
damaged, the sentiments have become polluted, the restraints 
on vicious or dishonest conduct weakened,—the whole man is 
morally degraded, and, in the majority of cases, the former 
standard is never regained. Nor can it admit of a doubt, that 
many, very many, are thrown off in every period of severe dis- 
tress, from the ranks of the industrious and virtuous, who never 
return to them, but enter upon a career of vicious indulgence, 
fed by marauding on the rest of society, which terminates in 
penal suffering, or in a death of misery and horror ! 





Arr. VI—TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF UNION BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, OCT. 19, 1852. 


A timely bequest of $5000 has enabled this valuable institu- 
tion to obtain a permanent place of business in the city, at the 
corner of Seventh and Sansom streets. As the efficiency of 
their operations will be doubtless increased by this arrangement, 
the need of continued and increased aid from the benevolent, is 
obvious. Upwards of 12,000 visits to the poor were paid last 
year—a voluntary and gratuitous service of great value, in 
which 250 ladies have shared. Of the individuals visited, 1392 
were cases of sickness. 

Five thousand six hundred and forty-five garments have been 
distributed; also one hundred and three cords of wood, anc 
seven hundred and forty-seven tons of coal, besides the money 
—contributions of the visitors. 

The recent annual report acknowledges a gift of three hun- 
dred tons of coal from the miners and coal-dealers of the 
Schuylkill region, and the carriage of the same without charge 
by the Reading Railroad Company, all of which was distributed 
to a grateful poor, and contributed largely to their comfort. 

It also speaks very plainly of the mischiefs that flow from 
street-begging, and for which those only are responsible who en- 
VoL. vilI.—6 
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courage the beggars. No matter how praiseworthy the motive 
in the donor, such a practice is a premium upon idleness, which 
is the parent of vice; and begets intemperance and kindred 
evils, which lead to crime. It has been computed that a sum 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars is annually given to 
perambulating street-beggars in this city; and the successful ef- 
forts of a family of children in this capacity have often been 
known to cause an entire suspension of all physical labor on the 
part of the parents; thus converting what was intended to be a 
blessing by the donors, into a positive curse ; and the support of 
that other class of ‘professional’ female beggars, who may be 
seen daily in our streets, in summer as well as in winter, some- 
times with their own, and sometimes carrying hired children in 
their arms to excite the public sympathy in their favor, tends 
also to increase vice by maintaining dishonesty and indolence, 
and hence is a crying evil ! 

It is deeply to be regretted that persons of whom we might 
expect better things, are so ready to yield to such solicitations, 
and thus oftentimes present the strongest motives to a contin- 
uance of idle and vagrant habits. 

The gates or the doors of our principal hotels are constantly 
besieged by swarms of beggars—men and women, boys and 
girls, black and white, all commingling and eager to clutch what- 
ever comes within reach. Their visits are seldom unrewarded. 
There are scores of dwelling houses at which a succession of 
these miserable wanderers make their daily calls, and which 
they are encouraged to repeat. Vagrant boys and girls also 
stroll all over the city, sometimes alone and sometimes in 
groups, creeping up alleys and into yards of which the gates 
are carelessly left open. Sometimes they are seeking provi- 
sion, and sometimes chips or fragments of boards or whatever 
else may serve for fuel. The boldness with which they seem 
to appropriate to themselves whatever is moveable and exposed 
to plunder, is surprising. How many paupers and convicts are 
annually supplied from this motley multitude of idle vagrants, 
we do not pretend to say; but doubtless enough to turn every 
dollar that is given to street-beggars, into a tax of five or ten 
dollars upon the community at large. 














HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Ant. VIL—COUNTY PRISON. 


We do not know how far public sentiment may be relied on 
as a correction of prison-abuses, but we are quite satisfied that 
the state of the County Prison is such as the enlightened 
public sentiment of such a community as ours, would not 
tolerate without clear evidence of its necessity. We are aware 
that many of the evils attending the present administration 
of that prison, are beyond the reach of any remedy that the 
Inspectors can apply. Some of them are incident to the 
structure of the buildings, and others to the double charac- 
ter of the institution as a Penitentiary and a House of deten- 
tion. But there are many respects in which an improved state 
of the prison is not only practicable, but indispensable to the 
ends of its establishment—not only demanded by humanity, 
but by true economy. The public prints inform us that the 
extraordinary number of rioters and of offenders against the 
laws regulating the currency, has over-stocked the prison, so 
that, on the 18th of December, it was needful to put two or 
three prisoners together. If experience and observation are 
not entirely at fault in such matters, it were cheaper in the 
end to build three cells, with the expectation that two of them 
would never be occupied, than one cell for three prisoners 
indiscriminately thrown together. The rapidity with which 
such an association multiplies convict-recruits has been plainly 
demonstrated, and we presume nothing short of stern necessity 
would be regarded as a justification of it. 

We trust a wise and enlightened legislature will not withhold 
from the Inspectors of the prison any powers or resources 
which are needful to enable them to make it what we must 
presume they desire it to be—an efficient penitentiary for con- 
victs and a suitable place of custody for those who are supposed 
to be innocent till they are proved guilty. 





_ 
Art. VII.—HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 
We are not informed of the exact position of this enterprise, 


which excited considerable attention a few months since, and 
of which we advised the readers of this Journal. We trust it 
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is only awaiting a favorable opportunity to secure legislative 
authority and aid, and that it will soon assume a definite and 
tangible form. The moment we can have opened, under pro- 
per regulations, a place where able-bodied persons of idle, va- 
grant, and intemperate habits can be employed, with proper 
classification as to age, sex, color, character, and capacity, and 
in occupations that shall be sufficiently profitable to defray the 
expense of their living, and afford some little overplus to them- 
selves as a reward of their industry, an immediate diminution 
will be seen in the ranks of drunkards, brawlers, beggars, pau- 
pers, and all the lower grades of criminal offenders. 


a ie 


Art. IX.—EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 


The Visiting Committee of this institution reported, on the 
30th of October, 343 visits to the convicts. The general con- 
dition of the prison is represented as cleanly and comfortable, 
and a good degree of health is enjoyed by the prisoners. One 
of the committee inspected a list of a considerable number of 
discharged convicts, whose present position in life and perse- 
verance in good conduct exemplifies the advantage of separa- 
tion. And on the other hand, one of the convicts (now in 
custody, and who is very respectably connected by birth) states 
that when first thrown into prison in Walnut street, he was 
innocent of the crime alleged against him, but the acquaint- 
ances he formed there pursued him ever after, and by tempting 
him to drink led him into a criminal course ! 

The whole number in confinement at the date of the Visiting 
Committee’s report, was 266. 

On the 4th of December, the committee report 352 visits 
made to the convicts, and their general health to be better 
than that of the community at large at this season of the year. 
Eight prisoners were supplied with clothing, on their discharge, 
from the wardrobe of one of the committee and a few friends. 
Garments which might otherwise be of little use to the owner, 
may, in this way, be put to a benevolent end. 

Total number of convicts in custody at the date of report, 268. 






































PRISON-ESCAPES. 


Ant. X.—PRISON-ESCAPES. 


It is much to be regretted that escapes from prison have be- 
come so common. ‘The ease with which they are often effected, 
doubtless contributes to give the impression that the consequen- 
ces of crime are not, after all, so very formidable. There is, 
first, the chance of escaping detection at all; then (2) the chance 
of escaping from the officer between arrest and trial; (3.) the 
chance of getting off on straw-bail; (4.) the chance of being 
acquitted ;—(5.) the chance of escape from a long term of im- 
prisonment, and, though last not least, (6.) the chance of a par- 
don. All these together render penal suffering for crime a re- 
mote contingency. We lately noticed the escape of seven pri- 
soners in one gang from the prison of a sister city. The lock 
of the cell door was opened with a skeleton key made of bone, 
and the wall scaled by means of a rope ladder, constructed of 
materials furnished by some of their friends visiting them. 

It is stated that only three guards were on duty night and 
day, for a prison population of 100. If this uncontradicted 
representation may be relied on, the absence of due vigilance 
is sufficiently obvious. If the two hundred dollars offered per 
head for the apprehension of the fugitives, had been expended 
upon proper precautions against their escape, the public would 
have been large gainers. 

More recently, two desperate fellows effected their escape 
from the Petersburg (Va.) prison, killing two persons who at- 
tempted to defeat their object. They were pursued, one of 
them re-captured, and the other finding his re-capture inevita- 
ble, drew a pistol and shot himself. Where they obtained their 
deadly weapons is not stated. 

Another case occurred but a few days ago of an escape of 
two burglars from a prison-van, while the officer, who had 

charge of them, stopped for a witness. The statement in the 
public prints was, that “the door of the van was not locked, but 
the hasp was secured by the padlock, which was put into the 
staple. ‘T'wo female witnesses sat with the officer, on the out- 
side of the door. Although the officer says he kept a strict eye 


upon the door, it was somehow or other quickly opened, and 
the criminals got off.” 










































NOTICES. 


Piscellaneous Watires. 


PennsyLvania—Reformation of Drunkards—Dr. S. Humes, of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, who died lately, bequeathed $2000 towards erecting an 
asylum for the reformation of drunkards. 


CuariraB.z Instirutions.—Pennsylvania Hospital.—Sixteen hundred 
and eighty-nine patients were admitted during the year, of whom only 139 
died, and 143 remain under care. 

Institution for the Blind.—Admitted during the year, 34 pupils; dis- 
charged, 25; died, 1; present number, 143. 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb.—Admitted during the year, 13; dis- 
charged, 12; died, 2; present number, 106. 

PuILaDELPHIA PenaL AND Pauper Returns.—Almshouse.—The larg- 
est number of inmates of the Blockley Almshouse was 2,323 in February, 
and the smallest 1,805 in September—average 1,970. 

Eastern State Penitentiary.—In custody January 1, 1852, 310 ; received 
during the year, 108 white and 11 colored males; 4 white and 1 colored 
females, or a total of 124 recruits. There were discharged in the mean 
time 108 white males, and 7 white females; 34 colored males, and 4 colored 
females ; total, 153—leaving now in custody 281. 

County Prison.—Total received for trial, 3,931. The largest number 
in any one month was 375 in July; monthly average, 327 ; vagrants com- 
mitted, 962 ; the largest number being 119 in October, and the smallest 51 
in January. Disorderly persons for breaches of the peace, 5,821 ; the largest 
number being 665 in August, and the smallest 296 in January. Fifty-two of 
the commitments were of apprentices, and one-third of these were in May. 
The total number of commitments was 10,859. The largest monthly return 
was 1,058 in July, and the same in August. Adding 313 sentenced to hard 
labor, we have a total for the year of 11,818 commitments, or 1 of every 41 
of the largest figure of our population! Number remaining in custody, 641 
The following is a summary of returns for the last six years: 


1847, 5,390, 1850, 8,106, 
1848, 4,540, 1851, 11,510, 
1849, 6,207, 1852, 11,818. 


Morratiry or PuitapeLpHiaA.—The whole number of deaths in the city 
and county of Philadelphia in 1852 was 10,245, in which number are in- 
cluded 514 still born children. Ifthe annual returns of mortality increased 
in proportion to the returns of criminal institutions, we should think it high 
time to take some efficient measures for sanitary improvement. 


PHILADELPHIA DispeNsARY.—The report of this useful and efficient 
charity, for the year just closed, shows that the large number of 9804 
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patients had been under care; of whom only 154 died. The expenses 
were less than $3000. Rev. Dr. Mayer, President; John W. Whitall, 
Treasurer. 


Tre Home Misstonary Society of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia received last year, in pecuniary contributions, over $11,000, which 
was expended in advancing the object of the Society. In the course of 
the year, assistance was extended to five thousand and eighty-two fami- 
lies, among whom were distributed thirteen hundred and eighteen orders 
for coal, chiefly half tons; eight hundred and sixteen orders for wood, 
twenty-eight hundred and thirty-five orders for food, two hundred and 
eighty-eight small sums of money to the sick and dying, and thirty-four 
hundred and sixty new and second-hand garments. 

An office has been rented in a central position, at which applications 
for relief will be received and cards are to be furnished by contributors 
and members to persons needing assistance. 


——— 


New Yorx.—The last report of the Inspectors of the State prisons shows 
an aggregate of 1714 convicts. Seventy-five of these are females, and are 
kept at Sing-Sing, as the other prisons do not admit female convicts. The 
number in each prison is as follows :—Sing-Sing, 830; Auburn, 771 ; Clin- 
ton, 113. Of these, 658 have been committed during the past year. The 
receipts and expenditures for the year were : Sing-Sing, receipts $87,135.83 ; 
expenditures, $79,506.82. Auburn, receipts $78,764.56; expenditures, 
$88,546. Clinton, receipts $25,860.10; expenditures, $25,958.13. Show- 
ing a loss on the penitentiary account of between two and three thousand 
dollars. Convicts pardoned from the three prisons, 104, or about one in 
every sixteen ! 

New York Poor.—The following is the census for the month of Sep- 
tember: Almshouse, 1032; Bellevue Hospital, 489; Children at nurse, 174; 
City Prison, 297; Colored Home, 215; Colored Orphan Asylum, 110; Lu- 
natic Asylum, 550; Nursery, 1109; Nursery Hospital, 200; Penitentiary, 
824; Penitentiary Hospital, 280; Small-pox Hospital, 12; total, in-doors, 
5292; out-door poor, 1034. Grand total, 6326. Expenditures, $46,934.56. 


It is in contemplation to establish in the districts of New York city, 
in which destitute and neglected children most abound, daily schools, and 
to attract the children to them by the gratuitous supply of one wholesome 
meal every day. If the children can thus be allured to attend and receive 
competent moral and intellectual culture, the gain would be vastly on the 
side of the city if each meal cost fifty cents per head; whereas it will pro- 
bably cost less than two. 

A hospital for sick children is also contemplated. Thirteen of every 
twenty deaths in that city are of children under 10 years of age. In the 
State at large, the proportion is only 1 to 67. 


New York Ciry Potice.—The report of the police department of New 
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York city, for the six months ending July 1, 1852, shows the number of 
arrests to have been 16,420. Of this number, 2624 were offences of a vio- 
lent nature against the person, viz., Assault with intent to kill, 87; assault 
and battery, 2208; assaulting policemen, 89; attempt at rape, 7; fighting 
in the streets, 236; murder, 13; rape, 11; robbery in the first degree, 43. 
There were 2146 offences reported as having been committed against pro- 
perty; of which number, 1311 (more than one-half) were petit larcenies. 


On the 9th of December, stx men were lying in the City Prison of New 
York, under sentence of death. 


In the same city, there are some seven thousand grog-shops, of which 
fifteen hundred are known to be unlicensed. 


New York Associa TION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE Poor. 
—The Ninth Annual Report shows that the receipts during the past year 
amounted to $34,577.95, and the payments to $33,565.07, leaving a balance 
of $1012.88 in the hands of the treasurer. The Board of Management 
report that during the year 29,515 persons were relieved. Of this number, 
6559 made application for aid, and the remainder were sought out by the 
Visiting Committees. 


A Monrn’s Crime.—A record of the public offences in the city of 
New York very recently, for the space of four weeks, specifies four certain 
murders and two suspected ; six cases of attempts to murder; nine cases 
of stabbing ; three cases of shooting; nineteen savage assaults, and “ any 
number of like offences of a less aggravated character.” 


Ciry Hosprrat.—During the year ending last August, nearly four thou- 


sand surgical patients were under treatment for diseases which are classi- 
fied as General, Ophthalmic, and Syphilitic. 


Patients remaining in the hospital Sept. 1, 1851 - - 336 
Admitted during the year ending Sept. 1, 1852 - - 3600 

Total under treatment - - . - 3936 
Discharged during the year = - - - - - 3024 
Died - . - - - - - - 72 

Total - - - ° z= . 3596 
Remaining in the hospital Sept. 1, 1852 - - : 340 


Per centage of mortality on cases treated, 1 5-6. 


Natives AND Foreianers.—The following paragraph (the statements 
of which we suppose to be authentic) is a suggestive item in the current 
intelligence of the day :— 


New York city, in 1850, according to the United States census, con- 
tained 515,547. By the tables prepared in the census office, it appears 
that of that population only 277,752 were American born, the whole of the 
remainder being of foreign birth, numbering 237,795 persons. Of that 
number, 133,730 were Irish, 55,476 Germans, 22,824 English, 4940 French, 
3172 British-American, and the remainder of various countries. Of those 
born in the United States, 234,843 were born in the State of New York, 
being less than the number of those born in foreign countries. Thirteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty-five were born in New Jersey, and 5,283 in 
Pennsylvania. 












































NOTICES. 49 


MassacuvseTrs.—We learn from a recent report of the Marshal of the 
city of Boston, that the whole number of places where liquor is sold in that 
city is 1,500. American dealers, 490; Germans and Swedes, 110; Irish, 
900; sold in cellars, 310 ; above ground, 1,190; male dealers, 1,374; female 
dealers, 126. Sold in oyster and ice cream saloons, 65; bowling alleys, 
90; buildings for same, 14; groceries, 469; other places, 1,031. All first 
class hotels, except four, have an open bar for the sale of liquor! In answer 
to the eight interregatories, requiring him to give an opinion of the means 
best calculated te check the progress of crime and intemperance, whereby 
the taxes are greatly increased and the reputation of the city injured, the 
Marshal replies, “ Execute the laws.” 


Three State Almshouses and farms are about to be erected by the State, 
each large enough to accommodate five hundred inmates. They are all 
situated on the line of rail-roads, and we suppose the object to be to relieve 
the public of the enormous burden of State paupers, who were formerly taken 
into the county poor houses, and the expense of their support charged to the 
State Treasury. Much abuse was found to arise from permitting towns to 
receive and charge for the support of such paupers. If the new establish- 
ments are placed under strict governments, and every State pauper who 
has strength is made to work for his living, it will not only save much of 
the pauper tax, but will sensibly diminish crime. Work, steady wholesome 
work, is a grand antidote to both evils. 


County Prison Burnep.—The County Prison in Worcester, Mass., took 
fire on the night of November 22. The papers state that ‘‘ the fire had ob- 
tained much headway, when discovered, and the greatest exertion was ren- 
dered necessary to save the inmates, many of whom were still asleep. 
Four insane persons, confined in the prison, were smothered to death. Five 
men and twenty-four women were rescued. The origin of the fire is un- 
known.” 

A correspondent in Worcester, of whom we made inquiry, has kindly 
furnished the following information : 


“ Our State Lunatic Hospital is so crowded, that from time to time the 
trustees are obliged to relieve it from old and hopeless cases, in order to 
admit new patients and recent cases to the benefits of the institution. ‘To 
this end, they are authorized to return them to the counties from which 
they came, and if dangerous to be at large, they are confined in the Jails 
or Houses of Correction. 

“To meet this emergency in this county, our commissioners had recently 
added a wing to the old prison, for the purpose of keeping this class of 
prisoners and females committed to the House of Correction for crime. 

“It was in the lower story of this wing that the fire occurred. In that 
wing were ten insane women and five insane men confined in separate 
cells or apartments in the lower story. In the two stories above there were 
fourteen female convicts. In the old prison there were at the same time 
about sixty more confined. In respect to the fire, I know nothing ‘ beyond 
what has been published.’ ” 


Massacuusetts State Rerorm Scuoo. contained a short time since 
344 boys, with proper accommodations for only 220. The additions to the 
building, which will double its accommodations, was expected to be ready 
for occupancy about the first of January current. 


VoL. VItI.—7 
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50 NOTICES. 


Tue Truant Law.—The law for the prevention of truancy from school 
is being efficiently enforced in Boston, with the happiest effect, as we have 
stated in another connection in the present number. ‘he officer who has 
the matter under his superintendence, reports that he has induced, within 
the past six weeks, 149 children to attend school regularly. Of this 
number, 54 were absentees, and 95 were habitual truants! Of the absen- 
tees 19 were girls, and 35 boys. Of the truants, 7 were girls and 88 boys. 
Of the whele number, 121 were children of foreign parents, and 28 were 
children of Americans. But five have been sent away, three of whom are 
at the House of Reformation, one at the Reform School, and one at the 
Farm School. Seven of the children whose cases have received attention 
from the officer, have parents in the House of Correction. Five were 
orphans without any home, the fathers of two are in the State Prison, and 
one child has been abandoned by its parents. 


Fires in Boston FoR THE YEAR Enpinc SEPTEMBER 1, AND THEIR 
Causres.—Whole number, 134; incendiary, 26; bed clothes, beds, bedding, 
and clothing taking fire from lamps, 8; from fire crackers, 7; from children 
playing with matches, 3; camphene, 6; explosion of gas, 2; from defects in 
the erection of furnaces, chimneys and flues, 33; from stoves and stove 
pipes, 4; spontaneous combustion, 2; from a lamp set in a bureau, 1; rags 
in attic windows taking fire from a spark, 1; kindlings in a closet taking 
fire, 1; hot ashes in a box, 1; box taking fire from stove, 1; from slacking 
of lime, 1. 

The cause of one large fire, which destroyed about $150,000 worth of 
property, is supposed to have originated from boys playing with fire crack- 
ers in an unoccupied stable; and the cause of the burning of the Tremont 
— was either a defect in the flues, or the breaking of a camphene 
amp. 


Ounto.—In the Ohio Legislature a resolution has been introduced, looking 
to a provision by law for appropriating a portion of the earnings of the pri- 
soners in the Penitentiary to the families of such criminals. 


Marytanp Lunatic Asytum.—The site for the new Lunatic Asylum 
of the State of Maryland has been finally fixed by the commissioners, and 
the buildings are to be commenced forthwith. The location is one of the 
finest near Baltimore. The building, situated on a farm of 130 acres, is to 


be 700 feet long by 42 wide, three stories high, and to accommodate 250 
patients. 


Sourn Caroitina.—The Executive Message to the present Legislature 
of this State, refers in very plain terms to “the bad construction of the 
State prisons—the evils arising from the present prison discipline—the de- 
moralizing tendency of public executions—and the doubtful propriety of 
whipping as a mode of punishment.” 

We should think it was high time for a State so ancient and renowned as 
South Carolina, to deserve a more flattering exhibition of such an impor- 
tant branch of its administration. 














NOTICES. 51 


Generat Irems.—Of deaf and dumb there are 9091 white, and 632 
colored, in the United States. Of the last, 489 are slaves. Of the white 
population, there is one deaf mute to 2151 persons; of free colored, one to 
3005 ; of slaves, one to 6552. Of blind persons, the census returns 9702; 
7999 of whom are white, and 1705 colored ; 1211 of the latter being slaves. 
Of insane persons, the census reports 15,768, divided thus, 15,156 whites, 
321 free colored persons, and 291 slaves, Of idiots, 15,706; of whom 
14,230 are whites, 436 free colored, 1040 slaves. 


Crime.—The whole number of persons convicted of crime in the United 
States, for the year ending the first of June, 1850, was about 27,000. Of 
these 13,000 were natives, and 14,000 foreign born. The whole number 
in prison on the first day of June was about 6700, of whom 4300 were 
native, and 2460 foreign. 


INFANTICIDE is reported in the London papers to have increased fearfully 
among the factory operatives and agricultural laborers of England, caused 
it is said, by their abject poverty and dire necessities. Burial clubs, which 
are mutual assistance institutions, formed among these poor persons for 
good objects, only increase the extent of the crime; as many are driven, by 
want, to murder their infants in order to obtain from these societies the few 
pounds of funeral money they give! It is stated that in Leeds there are, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about three hundred infants murdered yearly! 


Pure VineGar.—When we consider in how many forms vinegar is used 
by all classes of people, and especially by the poor and sick, its purity be- 
comes quite important. There is now nothing in our country to prevent 
the general use of a spurious or adulterated article, both for medicinal and 
culinary purposes, except the taste of the purchaser. 


In London there is an analytical sanitary commission of eminent chemists 
and doctors, appointed to analyze the articles which are daily used by the 
people, and sold wholesale and retail. They report the names of those 
whose articles are adulterated, who are amenable to law, and those whose 
articles are pure. The late report of the committee states, with regard to 
vinegar and its adulterations, that out of twenty-eight samples purchased 
at the house of various retailers in different parts of the city, and the pro- 
ductions of almost every maker of any note by whom the entire metropolis 
and its suburbs are supplied, only four out of the above number were free 
from sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol ; that twenty-four were adulterated with 
that powerful and corrosive mineral acid ; that two contained it in a small 
quantity only; that in three it was present in considerable amount ; that 
twelve contained it in quite a large amount; and that in seven it was 
present in immense quantities. The report then publishes, as usual, the 
names of the parties selling, and the makers of the adulterated articles, 
together with the names of the makers (unfortunately only four) and ven- 
ders of the pure article. 


IN AND OUT, OR THE SHapeEs oF CriminaLity.—Picking a pocket outside 
the Crystal palace exhibition, was punished with nine months imprison- 
ment, at hard labor; while a pick-pocket who committed a similar offence 
inside, was punished with seven years transportation! We do not mention 
this circumstance to bring reproach upon the law, (which is doubtless very 
just and reasonable,) but to suggest that where it is possible, without any 
prejudice to society, the severity of the punishment should be determined 
by the actual turpitude of the offences, rather than by any technical differ- 
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ence in their nature. If such seeming incongruities could be avoided, and 
none of the substantial ends of justice sacrificed, it might perhaps prevent 
some of the hostility which is felt towards the institutions of government, 
by those who never look beneath the surface. 

How much of the salutary fruit of punishment is utterly lost by reason 


of the sense of supposed injustice that is done to the culprit! We are 
aware that 


None e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law; 


but we have no doubt that the minds of many convicts are steeled against 


all good impressions by needJess incongruities in the dispensation of punish- 
ments, 





Fruits or Curistraniry.—Amongst the many fruits of Christianity 
which have appeared wherever the gospel of Jesus Christ has been pro- 
claimed, and which are to the praise and glory of God, we may enumerate 
the various charitable institutions that have been set on foot for the relief of 
the destitute and afflicted. The metropolis of Great Britain is distinguished 
for institutions of this character. There are in London, at the present time, 
12 general medical hospitals ; 50 medical charities for special purposes ; 35 
general dispensaries ; 12 institutions for the preservation of life and public 
morals; 18 for the purpose of reclaiming the fallen and staying the progress 
of crime ; 26 for the mitigation of destitution and special cases of affliction ; 
14 for aiding the resources of the industrious; 11 asylums for the blind, 
deaf, and dumb; upwards of 100 colleges, hospitals, and asylums for the 
aged ; 31 asylums for orphan and for necessitous children; and all this ex- 
clusive of those legal provisions which are made for the relief of the poor, 
the funds of which are raised from the public. 

The income of these various public institutions and others which exist in 
the metropolis for charitable and religious purposes, arising out of voluntary 
contributions, amounts to five millions of dollars. 

None can look without satisfaction upon this vast apparatus for the miti- 
gation or removal of human distress. Our many hospitals, asylums, infir- 
maries, &c., are like beautiful blossoms upon that ever-waving tree of life. 
Institutions like these were unknown until Christianity had taught to man- 
kind the great truth of that common brotherhood which exists between the 
creatures of one Creator and the members of one family, for whom the great 
Redeemer shed His blood. ‘The Apostle points to this as an evidence of 
love to God: ‘ He who loveth God, loveth his brother also.”” And although 
it is to be feared that much of the stream of benevolence flows from sources 
far less pure than the fountain of love to the Saviour, yet let us rejoice that 
Christianity has so far proved its immense superiority to every other form of 
religion, that it has awakened sympathies which, but for its influence, would 
never have been felt ; that it has opened fountains of blessing to mankind, 
even in temporal relations which, but for its talismanic touch, would forever 
have been sealed up; and that, in so doing, it has verified in a measure the 
saying of inspiration, “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and also of that which is to come.” 








